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Canada is a Fadaration of ten Provinces*. The Federal 
Government and each of the provinces have separate Civil 
Services. This paper is concerned with the Glvll Service 
of. the Federal Government. 

2. The functions of the central, govemment are somewhat 

narrower than Is the case generally with federations and the 

provincial units have a more extensive function. Among matters 

reserved for the provincial sphere are health, eaucation, local 

government, natural resources, mining and other property rights 

The centre deals mainly with defence, commerce, foreign 

relations, finc.Aco-., transport and posts. ( Tel eccramuni cations 

and Railways are in private hands). This ejqplains in part, the 

small size of the Federal Service which is only B1134 strons,- 

out of which half are In-^ustrial and postal staff. 

3* There are twionty ministries at the centre, namely, 

External Affairs, Manpower and Immigration, Finance, Industry, 

Trade and commerce, Regional economic expansion, Sfaergy, 

Mining and resources, National revenue, Indian affairs and 

♦British Columbia, Alberta, Sasltatchew^, M^ltofea, On tartly 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland,' The Yukon and North West territories are 
directly administered by the Centre. 


— 

northern development, Labour, National health and welfare, 
Fisheries and Forestry) Agriculture, Veteran's Affairs, 

Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Supply and Services, 

Communications, Transport? and Defence. Aside of these is the 

Treasury Board with a President and with the Finance Minister 

and other important Ministers as Members. The President is a 

Minister and the Board is responsible fer pay policy and 

classification in the civil service. A Public Service 

Commission looks after recruitment and promotion, • 

4. The chief adviser and operational head immediately 
below the Minister is the Deputy Minister. He is equivalent 
to a Secretary of a Ministry in India; but he is not formally 
within the civil service. Though appointments are normally 
made to this post from the ranks of the civil service, choice 
of outsiders is not uncoLiGon, Below the Deputy Minister level 
all the senior positions in the Ministry are within the 
civil service. Assistant Deputy Minister, Director General, 
Director and Assistant Director are the common designations 
at this level, 

5, During the last five years the service wmt through 

a process of major recon stmction. This has just been completed 
from the earlier pattern of 700 separate classes 320 s^arate 

..pay / 


and 
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pay ranges an <3 a combined total of 1700 grades, a new and 
compact structure of 86 occupational groups has emerged. The 
pay structure of each of these groups is now decided through 
collective bargaining with the staff unions, and the 
remuneration is sought to be matched continuously with that 
of analogous occupations outside the Civil Service, To date, 
this constitutes a unique experiment in Civil Service pay 
determination, 

SECTION II 

DESCRIPnON OF THE SERVICE 

The Structure ; 

6, The service is divided into six ’’categories”, nsffnely 

(1) ’’Executive”, (2) ’’Scientific and Professional”, (3) 
’’Administration and R) reign Service”, (4) ’’Technical”, 

(5) ’’Administrative support” and (6) ’’Ooerational”. ■ The 
"Executive” category is a single group. The other five contain 
respectively twentye^ht, thirteen, fourteen, six and twentyfour 
"groups”, giving a total of eighty six "groups" for the whole 
service. The distribution of staff in the six categories is 


as folio ws;- 

( 1) Executive ( 1) 

(2) Scientific and professional 
(26 groups) 

C3) Administrative & Fbrelgn Service(13) 


. . . 600 

... 14151 
... 17962 
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(4) Teonnlcal (14) ... 16 234 

(5) A^imlnistrative Support (6) 4698 2 

(6) Operational (24) ... 95205 

191134 

N ature of -work 
In tne ^categori es' ' 

7. Ttie six categories 'denote a very broai 

differentiation in the nature of i/jork, 

(a) The 'Executive Category' is '’composed of 
positions the incumbents of which are responsible for 
managing an agency, or ma;ior component of a department or 
agency, and for providing a<^vlc8 on the development and 
conduct of government programmes”. Tn other words, this 
would be the higher administration and included in this 
category, are posts like Directors, Director G®erals in 
the Departments, Assistant Deputy Ministers, etc. The 
words 'policy-making' and "policy- forming” are absent 
from the description of the functions of tne 'Executive' 
aategory. These functions, are in the sphere of Deputy 
Ministers and their superiors. 

(b) The "Scientific and professional” category is 
engaged in scientific, technical and professional work of 
twentyelght differgit kinds ranging from Auditing and 

. . .Agriculture / 
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AgricultuiPe-f- to Universitj/' teaching, and Veterinary Science. 
Among others, doctors and dentists,, economists and engineers, 
and scientists and statisticians cone within tiiis range. 

(c) The 'Administrative and Foreign Service' category 
contains occupational groups "engaged in the planning, 
execution conduct and control of programmes serving the public 
interest, the political and economic relations between Canada 
and other countries , and the requirements of internal management 
in the Public Service of Canada" . This category is a combine 
of heterogeneous occupations, such as the diplomatic service ^ 
(the Foreign Affairs group), accounting and budgeting (the 
Financial Administration group) , computer work (Computer 
Systems Administration group), and office m.anagemsnt 
(Administrative Services group) . The largest group in this 
category is “Programme Administration" which contains posts 
such as Collector of Customs, Fire Commissioner, Airport ' 
Manager, Director of Fisheries, and Postmaster (of Central 
Offices). The group can be said to consist of diplomatic 
posts as. well as general administra-,.ive posts, which do not 
call for the exercise of knowledge of a psirticular scientific 
technological or vocational discipline. 


• • » • i /6 
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(r?) Tbe 'Technical^ category works in support 
of the "Scientifio ana Professional ” categoi^'. 

(d) The ' Aditilni strative Sapaort' category is 

compose^ of Clerks, Typists, Stenographers, Telephone 
Operators, data processors, ao'^ such others. 

( f) Lastly, the 'Operational ’’ category houses 
the clerical and manipulative staff of the Post Office, the 
' industrial staff' , and Office staff like messengers, 
cleaners, etc. 

The "Occupational Groups " 


8, The occupational groups Vary greatly in numbers. 

There are oust a dozen in "Ships pilot" group, whereas the 
'Glerical and Regulatory' group lArtiich is the largest, has 
32,772. To give some idea of what the bulk of service is 
engaged in, the more populous groups under each category 
have been listed below? 


( i ) Scientific & Professional s ( ik. Foutel,. ;n 
Auditing 17S4 .idmlnJ strati ve ,Se.rvi 06 3.^1378 


Sc onomi 0 s , So clolo gy 

, . . 998 

& Statistics , 


Education 

2166; 

Engineering and 


Land Survey 


Nursing 

..:^.::81S:S 

Scientific Research 



personnel Idminl strati on 1376 

Programme Idministration 9335 
Purchasing & Supply .. 933 

Welfare programme .. 947 

Foreign Affairs ... ^^4 
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(iii) Technical 

(iv) adffiini strative- Sunnort 


Air Traffic Control . . 1278 ' 

ComEuni cati on s ... 

907 

Drafting and , . 1450 

Data Processing ... 

1365 

Illustration 

Electronics ...3982 

Clerical & Regulatory ... 

3277 2 

Engineering & Science 

• 


Support. ...5250 

Office Equipment ... 

727 

PriiDary Prc-ducts 



Inspection .^-,2060 

Secretarial , Steno- 
grapher & Typing ... 

10661 

Radio Operators . i . 1150 

Telephone Operators ... 

550 

Ships Officers ...1044 



( v) Ocerational 

( Vi) Executive 


General Labour & 

Trade s( Sapervi sory) . ..1853 

Single group 

600 


General Labour & Tra'les 
(Non- supervisory) ...39856 

General Services 

(Ron -Supervisory) ... 13272 

Hospital Services 

(non- Supervisory ... 6090' 

Postal Operations 
(Non-Supervi sory) ...25000 

Revenue Postal 

Operations ... 8134 


V - ’ Total 
( for 32 groups) 


.. 1 , 80,703 


- : To tal ' V' 
(for tl'io otl'isr 
51 proi’os) ■ 


^GRiLTO, Mii 


10,431 
1,0 1, 13- 1 



9, The occupational groups are groups of posts, 

in urhicli the fuiictions are similar though the level of 
responsibility may differ. They are similar to the 
American ''series”. Indescl, they are built up by a proces 
similar to the Aiiierican 'CTeneral Schedule'. The jobs in 


any particular occupation are analysed, evaluated and 
assigned to different "levels” of a group, and the 
Canadian group has a range of "levels”, as the Anierican 
'series* has a range of 'grades'. There is, however, a 
difference. '/Jliile the 'General Schedule' in the U.S, 

Federal Service lias 435 different 'series', the Canadian 
service has only 8S groups (including the single group 
executive category)* This is the result of combining a 
number of occupations into one 'group', while in the 
American practice they would go into as many separate 
'series’. For example, the occupational coverage of the 
"Fconomics, .jociology and Stitlsties” group is split into 
three separate series in the U.S. The same is the position 
with the 'Secretarial, Stenographer ind Typing’ group. The 
result of this’ broader banding of occupations within a single 
group is a more compact structure than the U.S. Federal 
Service. The opposite h,:.s also be stated. 4 few 'groups' 
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are split into sub-groups ’/lien there is sufficient difference i 
group has tiro sub-groups j’lli-inaerm £ Land Surv oy” 
in function, i'he "ilngineering'' and "Land S''urT3y"/'and the 

"Aircraft operations" group into three, "holicopt er pilots", 

'Executive pilots' and 'Civil nviaticn Inspectors', A list 

of all occupational groups in the 'categories' other than the 

"executive" can be seen at Appendix I. 

'Levels' in the 
occupational jgrouos. ; 


10, The number of 'levels' signifying differences in 
responsibility vary from group to group, Sacli group contains 
that many, and no more, levels as the word: in that occupation 
justifies. 'The determination of the number of levels is 
based on job evaluation. In some cases like engineering, 
in o/hich the profession itself recognises ... v/oll-defined 
hierarchical levels, the outside practice also' influences the 
number of levels of the same occupation adthin the Service, 
Currently, there cire in the C.ana'iian Civil Service, 4 levels 
in the 'Executive Category' , 6 in the Auditing group, 7 each- 
in the Prografiime Administration and Clerical and hegulatory 
Groups, 6 in the. Sngiaeerir.g sub- .group, 11 in the Engineering 
and Scientific Support group and only 4 in the Research 
Scientists sub-group of the Scientific Research group. Bach 
level carries a scale of pay i.e,, it is a pay grade. 
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Separate Pay. Plans i 


11, Each group” lias thus its ovn grade structure as 

justified by evaluation of the constituent jobs ( The 
detailed procedure followed is given in u separate section). 
The pay of each grade is settled bj/” collectible bargaining 
v;ith the concerned staff representcitives separately for 
each occupation, the reference points in negotiation being 
the ’’going” rates for similar occupations outside the Civil 
Service. Each occupational group has thus a separate pay 
plan of its orn. The actual number of lovols in each of 
the 85 occupational groups is not precisely kno\;n, hssuiiiing 
an average of seven, there would be as many as 600 different 
scales of pay. The end-result of this nogotlat ed pay system 
is a proliferation of pay scales 5 but there is also a 
by-product and a useful one. There is a desirable 
flexibility in adjusting the pay of different groups to 
the ’market ' pressure. Pay revision need rot be global. 

If, for example, engineers are in short supply and engineering 
pay has shot up in outside industry, the pay of the 
ihigineering sub-group in the Civil Gervice can be adjusted, 
without producing too much internal stress. This amount 
of flexibility is partly' the result of the general state 
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o f 
and 


amploycient (tnera is practically fu.ll employment) 
partly of the prevailing attitude to the Civil 


Service as a career,* 


Attitude to the Civil Services 

12, The Civil Service has to compete hard with other 

employers to attract and retain its requiromonts of the 
3.vailab3 e skills (whether manual? routinG? technical} 
managerial or administrative). It has, therefore, to 
pay what the market dictates. Yery fet; look upon the 
Civil Service as the onl:v desirable career or for that 
matter, consiclar it desirable to sitek to any single 
employer throughout. According to one observer, a man 
in his late thirties or early forties who has not 
• already managed tc work for throe or four onployars would 
be doomed as lacking in initative and ontorprise*. 
Predictably thoro is a high rate of turnover .in the 
Civil Service. Between 1961 -and, 1966 (inclusive), the 
total number of .nov, appointments rnaue to the Service was 
62,873, During the same year 42051 employ ’separated^* 

* C.J ,' Hayes . '’Public Service Commissions" of British(sic ) 
Commonwealth Countries” , This was said in the late 
fifties 5 the position is stetod to have improved since 
and the public service is becoming more and more of a 
^ :;hahbGh;lseryiqh,;p;- 
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The yearly average of 14 017, is 
strength Civil Service (140206) 
the siiiall niunbor of retireeicnts 
is high, higher than in the U,S 


about 10/3 of the 1965 
. Oven ft or allowing for ’ 

5 etc. the rate of t amove:, 
, Federal Service (6,6?0« 


This tarnovor is .at all levels. 


Recrultnient t 


14, Recruitmant is, therefore, directed so as to 
bring in fresh entrants to different points of the whelo 
spectroin of grades in ail the occapat ions . Sven in tho 
highest pay ranges i.e, in Sxocativa Category it is. 
estimated that some 15 to 20^1 of tho appointments are 
made from outside the Civil Service, This is the genoral 
trend. 

15, The bulk of the rccruitraont however takes 
placG to 'entrance levels' i.e. tho two lowest of- each 
occupational group. Recruitment tc tho groups in the 
'Operational' category has been delegated to the concerned 
Departments. A few departments have also been allowed 

to recruit to the "Administrativo Support” category as 
well. All other recruitment is done by the Public Service 
Commission. The educational requirements are high: school 

, . . for the / 



for the Adsiinistrativo Support category, diploma of a 
technical institute for the Technical category a^id the 
appropriate degree for the ''’SciGntific and Prcfossioml” 
and ’’Administrative and Foreign Service" categories. For 
the latter category there is a scheme of recruiting 
"Administrativo Trainees", The ’trainees’ thensGlvos 
form an "occupational group" in which the young graduate is 
trained in the Departmants for two years at the end of 
which he is placed in one or other of the occupational 
groups of the "Administrative and Foreign Service" 
category in the department , 

Careers ; . 

26 , Recruitment is to a particular post i.e., level 

of a given occupational group, in a Department, not to a 
’class’ , ’corps’ , or ‘sorvlcG’ or even to the ’occapational 
grodp’ as a whole. Furtheug pro gross is rmyb canalised in any 
clear Career paths, t/Aien vacancies arise, they are 
advertised internallf. The Public S.^rvice Corraission 
decides whether the higher post should be filled by selection 
from those v/orhing within a department, by service-wide 
selection, or by open coinpetition. Prospects lie mostly 
in the higher levels of the occupational group which one has 
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entered, but this has to be qualifiacl by 

outsiders s.re often appointed 

posts . Changing an occupational group i 


■ the 
to th 

.3 dif 


fact that 
eso higher 
ficult* 


" Career Assigninont Programme " . 

17, Bone deliberate attempts have boon mad o in 

roc ent- y e a r s t o f a c i 1 i t at o mo v cm on t b ct v; e on o c c up at io nal 
groups so as to broaden the experi-ence of pronlsing non, 
and to fit them ultiraately for "oxecutivo" positions. This 
is known as the "Carcar hssignmant Programme". Under this, 
each Department selects sorac of its best men in the middle 
grades. They are then sent to another Department for about 
two years, after v/hlcli they return to their original 
Departmont, to avrai.t their turn and chance for solecticn 
to an "executive" posit ion ■ in that D opart neni. , Most 
cross occupational inovonuint ixn.der this schore is to the 
*Progranae jtid.r;iiniytration* group which, us we iiave seen, 
is a conglomeration of diverse positions . 

■iS# ■ Yet ano1;;her scheme designed to facilitate 

movement between occupational groups is the "Special 
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Assignment Pay Plan”, Under this plan a person from 
one occupational group, can ba placed on some kind of 
training in- another occupational group, for periods of 
uipto two years. Ko retains his p.;,y in the original 
group, and moves to the na-^r occupational group after 
training. At present there are only two to four such 
special assignnants in any department at onetime* 

Career Pros-oects ; 

19, ' All this would show that clear career patt’erns 
are lacking* It is therefore difficult to assess the 
relative career attraction of different groups. Sven 
within a given group there is much moveiiient in and out 
and outsiders come in- frequontly to the hi^ier levels. It 
is not thorofore possible to say even roughly ■e'hat a young 
graduate who enters a teclanical cr non-tcchni cal position 
can hope for in his career. 

Selection to the »':^ y ^put ivo Got-oe rv” 

20, The * Executive' , cat Ggory is marnied by selection 
from various "groups" in the "Scientific and professional" 
and the "Administrative and Foreign Service" categories. 
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About twenty percent of the executive posts said 
to be on the professional and scientific side. 
Soloctions to this category aro made either by the 
Depart sent s or through interview Boards. The Public 
Service Conirriission has to be consulted in the first 
case, and has to be on the Interview Board in the 
second. Often open competitions are held and men from 
the private sector come in. There is a liberal lacing 
of appointees for outside (about 15 to 20;.’^), The 
selection is for individual positions by the Public 
Service Commission, The criteria for selection are 
stated to bo (a) experience, (b) specialised skills, 

. ( c ) academic skills , (d ) personal qualit ios 5(0) 
managerial ability, (f) potontial and (g) general 
knowledge. 

21. The same open doer policy characterises 
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specific comparisons of the Indian stractore with 
the Canadian, The main interest lies in the scheme 
which has been evolved in the Canadian Civil Service 
for classifying the comparatively small, but none the 
less variegated personnel into a compact structure of 
eightysix occupational groups. This scheme is 
considered in some detail in the following section* 

SBCTIOIT III 

C LilSSIFIC;d?ION 

22* The structure of 'cat egories* , ‘ groups and 
sub-groups*, and ’levels* within these, is the result of 
yob evaluation. The broad functional area in which the 
job lies decides the category in which jt falls, its 
special occupational characteristics decide the group 
(or sub- group) I *3ob evaluation’ determines its level 
in the group. Not every job has been individually 
evaluated. ’’Classification standards” have been written 
down for each of the 85 occupational groups and for the 
executive category. The typical standard consists of 
four parts. These are (l) the ‘category definition* 
or what the job is generally about, (2) the ’’group 

, , .definition”/ 
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definition" or what the job is particalarly about, 

(3) the "rating scale” or "level description" which 
describes how to go about determining its relative 
value among its compeers and (4) the "bench mark 
positions" which demonstrate how representative jobs 
in the group have bean evaluated. The concerned 
Department has to apply the * standard’ in evaluating 
jobs. The jobs have to bo evaluated, on the prescribed 
lines and the result tallied with the "bench-mark” 
descriptions before they are assigned to particular 
levels. 



23, The "standard” ’.jroadly defines the function of 

the Category in which the group falls and indicates the 
type of jobs which should included and the typo which 
should be excluded. The executive category includes the 
higher managerial posts along with specialist positions 
which have an element of managerial responsibility in 
them. To be excluded are those which call foi? specialist 
advice, without entailing / substantial responsibility* 
for the impact of that advice. The "Mministrative and 
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B^'oreign Service” category includes positions involving 
nanagement of an activity or prograane vjith or without 
a technical content, but specifically excludes those 
which prinai'ily involve specialist advice without 
continuing responsibility for an activity. 

The "Group definition” 

24, This narrows down the area covered by the 

'♦category definition” and identifies the occupational 
speciality of the concerned ‘group*. Thus in the large 
area of nanagement falling within the ”iAdmonistrativ 0 
and Foreign Service” category, a well-defined field 
is carved out for the +”Progranne Administration” group 
whose functions are specified as follows: 

(a) To provide various sorvicos to the public 

(b) To collect taxes and other money from the 
public. 

Some other functions are specifically excluded 
from the group. These are '‘supporting services” like 
finance, personnel, 0(S(i4, purchase and supply, and 
information and publicity, , Each of these activities is 
in the realm of separate ‘groups*. 
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ThQ__.»Rat-ing. Scale” aqd 
“Level definition” 

25, This is the operative part of the ‘standard’. 

In the Canadian practice, there are nainly two methods 
employed for job- evaluation of civil service posts - 
the "point rating” method and the "grade-level" or 
"classification” method, (Please see the study on the 
U.S, Federal Service - Appendix II - for a general 
description of job evaluation methods). The first one 
is extensively used, while the second has been found to 
be more suitable for a few technical professions and for 
the "executive category". The "standards” describe the 
appropriateness of the two methods in the following terms 
26, "Point rating is an analytical, quantitative 

method of determing the relative Value of jobs. It is 
paitic’ularly suited to heter occupational groups 

in which jobs consist of a varied combination of tasks, 
Essentially, point rating plans define 'characteristics 
or factors common to the jobs being evaluated. They 
define degrees of each factor and allocate point values 
to each degree. The total value determined for each 
job is the S'am of the point values assigned by the 
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27. ”The level description method of classification 
is a non-q.uantitative method of determining the relative 
difficulty of jobs. The level descriptions, vrritten in 
terms of the factor characteristics, are reflective of the 
demands _of jobs found at each level. Positions are evaluated 
by comparing the duties and responsibilities with the level 
descriptions. A position is assigned to , that level which 
best corresponds on the whole with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the positions^. 

28. The "rating scale", or "level description" as the 
case may be, sets out in detail how the rater should proceed 
in evaluating the job through the point rating method and 
the "grade Isvel" or classification method. Since the point 
rating method is very widely employed it bears close scrutiny. 

PQIMT RATING 

29 . The value of a job is expressed as a number on a 
scale which has a maximum of 1000 points. Jobs in any 
occupation are considered as made up of predominant components 
termed as "factors". The number and nature of the "factors" 
present in the jobs distinguishes one group from another. 

Thus the factors ascribed to the "Administrative Services" 
group are four, viz ’ Knowledge , Decision-making, Responsibility 
for contacts, and supervision. 'Whiila those ascribed to the 


"Auditing group" are Rnov/ledge, Responsibility for 
Activities, Responsibility for Contacts and Supervision. 

The "General Labour and Trades group" is considered as 
being composed of Skill and Knowledge, Effort, Responsibility, 
and Working Conditions. It may so happen that tv/o or more 
groups may turn out to have identical factors e.g. "Administra 
Services" and "Prograimrje Administration" . In that case 
distinction comes in with the relative values of the 
constituent factors within the two groups and the relative 
weightage allotted in the scale of one thousand. ’Complexity' 
’Consequences of error’, Physical effort', ’Environment’ and 
■’Hazards’ are some of the more common ’factors’ figuring in 
one or other of the ’groups’. In some cases the main 'factors 
are split into 'elements'. Thus ’Knowledge’ is composed of 
two elements ’Education and experience' and 'Continuing study’ 
and ’Decision-making’ is composed of ’Scope’ and 'Impa-ct'* 
Relative Proportion of Points : 

30. In evaluating jobs in a 'group', a distinctive 

proportion of points out of one thcusaiid is ascribed to 



each factor, and -where elements exist, to each element* 

These proportions differ from group to group and signify 
the relative import, ance of the ’factors' among the 
groups. Knowledge aiay not be aS important in one group 
as in another; there may be little call for decision- • 
raahing; there may be no supervision or a groat deal of it 
and so on. This is reflected in the allocation of points 
to the 'factors’. There is a maximum number of points which 
can be scored against each * factor' . There is also a 
minimum prescribed in the standard. At some levels in 
a 'group' one of the factors may not exist at all. For 
example, there may be no 'supervision' involved. In that 
case no minin'om is prescribed for this particular 'factor'. 
The Qosuing table illustrates the pattern and rating 

,a few representative groups; 


scale of factors in 
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T .iBLE 

Group Factors with Fiirx. /Max. points T ot al (Min , /Max ) 

'Adninistrative (1) Knowledge (70/350)' 166/1000 


Service.^’ 

(2) Decision-making (70/350) 

(3) responsibility for contacts (26/130) 

(4) Supervision (nil/170). 

. 

’’Auditing” 

(1) Knowledge (70/350) 

(2) Responsibility for activities (70/350) 

(3) Responsibility for cent acts (30/150), 

(4) Supervision (nil/150) 

170/1000 

^ ^ P 1* 0 run. 0 

Adr.iinistration”(l) rhiowledge (70/350), 

■ (2) Decision-making (70/350), 

(3) Responsibility for contact s (30/150), 

(4) Supervision (nil/150) 

170/1000 

’’Clerical & 
Regulatory” 

(1) Fuiowledge (70/350) ’ 

(2) Complexity (60/300), 

(3) Consequence of error (20/100) , 

(4) Responsibility for contact s (20/100) 

(5) Supervision (l5/l0Ci 

185/1000 


’’Civil AviationCl) Knowledge (70/350), 

Inspectors’ Sub(2) Decision-maKing (70/350), 190/1000 

Groap of’ Air- (3) Responsibility for contacts (20/100), 
craft 0pGrators(4 ) Conditions of work (20/100), 

Group”. (5) Gapervision (lO/lOO). 

General Labour (l) Basic knowledge (24/120), 

& Trades (non- (2) Comprehension & Judgrient (36/180), 

Supervisory) (3) Specific vocational training(25/300), 

' (4) Mental effort (15/75), 

(5) Physical effort ( 15/75), iGl/lOOO 

(6) Resources (20/100), 

(7) Safety of others (10/50), 

(8) Bivironaent (12/60), 

(9) Hazards (4/40). 



Scoring; the '’degrees’ * 
of knowledge; 

31* The crucial question in evaluating a 30 b is one 

of deciding what score to give to each constituent ’factor’. 
The ’standard’ defines the various ’degrees’ of each 
’factor' and the points which each ’degree’ should earn. 

The rating of 'knowledge’ is the simplest. It is 
considered as made up of two elements 'education and 
experience' (maxinuiTi rating of 300) and "continuing study" 
(maximm of 50). The first element is divided into three 
degroes of educationj A, B, C (signifying respectively 
high school, high school plus specialised training and 
gro-du-ation), and seven degrees of length of experience, 
(degree 1 signifying two years, and degree 7 signifying 
more than twelve years). The rating is a combination of the 
tv/o degrees such as A 1 to A-?, B -1 to B-7 or G -1 to C-7. 

Each of these twenty one possible degrees gets a fixed 
number of points e.g, A-1 gets 60, B -2 gets 124, A-? gets 
225 atid 0-6 gets 272. It is important to remember that the 
point rating is not for the individual occupying the 
; 3 ob, but for the qualification and experience requirement 
of the job itself. The dement "continuing study" is also 



rat 3d to total ap the ’kiiov/led'ge' rating. In this case 
however the degrees - there are three of then - are 
described in a narrative fern indicating the type of study 
such as departmental rules, journals, and periodicals, 
text, research reports and so on. 

Score of “Decision-making” = 

32, ’Decision- naming* has a four degrees of 

’scope’, A, B, C & D signifying s ome judgment initiative 
and discretion and a moderate degree , a significant 
degr.ee, and a higji degree of the same. There are four 
degrees Cl to 4) of the ’impact of decisions’ - limited, 
moderate, significant., and major. The total rating is 
expressed as A-1 to A-4 , B-1 to B-4, C-1 to C-4 or D-1 to 
D-4. A-1 earns 70 points and D-4 earns 350, the maximum* 

'’Respcnsibility - for Contacts s” 

33, The factor ’’Responsibility for contacts” 
haS again two sets of deg-ees. Degrees A,,B, C, D 
denoting differences in the. purpose of contact such 
as exciiange of information, persuasion, representation 
of departmental views or negotiations. The other set of 


degrees, 1, 2, 3 daaota the kind of persons with 
whom contacts have to he made e.g. officials at the 
Same level or the public, officials at higher level, 
officers of other governmants etc. A-2 on this scale 
scores 44 points, D-3 the highest i.a. 150, 

Saner vis ion” 

34, The ’supervision' factor is saored 

siLiilarly. There is one set of degrees A to +G for 
the number supervised, A for between 1 to 3 men, and G for 
over 500 men, and there is another set 1, 2 and 3 for 
the level of employees supervised such as t nose in 
the 'administrative support ‘Administrative and 
Foreign Sei’vice', categories, very senior persons etc. 

.'Bench .nark' comnarisons ; ^ 

35* Rating of the factors according to the- 

plan in the 'standard' is not the end of the ‘job 
evaluation’ process. The ratings are to be compared 
with the ratings in the 'Bench m.ark' positions 
incorporated in the standards. The 'bench mark’ 
descriptions are said to refer to jobs that are 

..representative / 



representative of the group as a whole. They sot cut- 
in great detail the nature of work done, the demands on 
the incunibent, and the problems encountered, as well 
as Specific infornation like the budget spent, the 
numbers supervised and concrete instances of decisions 
taken. These are described against the appropriate 
factors and the score is indicated against the 
descriptions. These illustrative ratings are to 
supplement the ratings arrived at independently and 
are to’ influence the final rating* 

E mor ging r elat ivjt j es . ; 

w; ■ ' 

36, The rating plan ;)ust illustrated refers to , 

the "Programme Administ rat ion'h group. Other groups 
have similar, plans. The emphasis on part tculaj^ 
factors may however vary. It would be of interest 
to observe, the kind of relativities which the point 
rating system produces. In the rather heterogeneous 
'Programme Administration’ group point rating shows 
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up the relative value 

of -widely s 

eparat ed 

jobs as 


fo 3-lows 






Job 


Factors 





Knowl od g 

0 Decisions 

Contacts 

Super- 

Total 

ooints. 

Auditor, Unenploy- 
ment Insuranco.,* 

97 

117 

88 


302 

Collector of 
Gustoms, Worth 
Postal 

97 

117 

44 

49 

307 

Postmaster Chatham 
(Ontario ) 

124 

117 

74 

67 

382 

Chief , Collect ions 
& Adm, , District 
Taxation Office 
Sudbury 

151 

163 

119 

67 

500 

Regional Auditor 

Uneaploynent 

Insurance 

188 

210 

88 

117 

608 

Airport Manager, 

' Montreal 

199 

256 

119 

132 

686 

Chief 5 Coll Get ions 
& Admn, , District 

199 

256 

119 ' 

132 

753 


Taxation Office, 
Toronto 

Regional Director 


of Immigration 

246 

256 

119 

■ V , 

132 

753 

Collector of Customs 

Toronto 

235 . 

303 

119 

150 

807 

Postmaster, Toronto 

255 

303 

119 

150 

827 

Regional Director 

of Fisheries 

Regional Director 

322 

350 

119 

150 

941 

Air Services, 
Vancouver 

322 

350 

150 

150 

972 


*This is not a profession^ ^ audit ,iob| the latter v;ould fall in 
the "Sciontific and Profession^” category. 



ii!.yal.u.a.tlon of a whole nroap^ 


37. Tho final act in the evaluation of a whole 

’group’ is of slotting the individual positions into 
’’levels" on the basis of the point score. The exact 
span of points in the scale of one thousand, which 
should go into different levels varies from group to 
group. The number of levels that should exist in a 
parcicular occupational group is in the discretion of 
the Government. Though this aspect of the natter is not 
a subject for collective bargaining, the concerned staff 
unions are widely consulted. This is what the ’standards’ 
say about level det ernination; 

"The ultimate objective of job evaluation is t 
to determine the relative vlaue of jobs in each occupational 
group in order that employees carrying out the jobs may 
be paid at rates consistent with the relationship 
indicated. Jobs that fall within a designated range of 
point values will be regarded as of equal difficulty and 
value and will be allocated to the same level", that 
of the particular occupational group. 
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An .cssessaant ; 

38,- There is nothing ’sciantific’ aboat the point 

rating plans. There are no 'natural principles' proved by 
experiDentation. The Dcthod is empirical and relies on 
individual judgment at each crucial stage. Judgment is 
involved in deciding v/hat prodominont ‘factors’ make up 
a job, in assinging relative weights to each of these 
"factors”, and in apportioning scores to the ’’degree” in 
which each factors operates in a job. There is judgment 
again in determining how many ’’levels” each occupation 
should have and what span of points quelifies for 
slotting into a level. Nevertheless the Canadian public 
service appears to be satisfied with the end result. 

Their view of the point rating system is as follows s- 
”;j.l methods of job evaluation require the 
exorcise of judgment ,ind the orderly collection and 
analysis of information In order that consistent judgments 
ca.n. be made. The point rating method facilitates rational 
diseassion and resolution, of diffaronces in determining 
the relative worth of ■ jobs”. 
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•' l:svisl DSSCRIPTIOM' * 

39, Level description is the second method of 

Job evaluation used in the Canadian Public Service, 
Bssontiallyj it goes throagh the sane processes adopted 
in the point rating plans. The ‘category’ is defined, the 
'group’ or ’sub-group’ is defined and the ’factors’ 
determined in the same manner as in the point rating plans. 
There are bench mark descriptions of representative jobs 
of the group. However, the significant difference between 
the two methods is that while the point rating system 
evaluates the degrees of the factors in terms of points, 
the level description method does not. Point rating is 
substituted by a detailed description of what each factor 
consists of. jUi example is given below to illustrate how 
the method is operated, 

T h.e:,. BnEiheerinR:.. ’ sub., group ’ V 

4 0, In the engineering sub-group, the factors 

constituting the job of engineer have been determined 

■:as;-:thepfolle¥ing J-^^i 

(i) Scope. for initiative and judgment 
(ii) rtesponslbility for recommendations, 



(iii) Kn&v3-odge and skill 

(iv ) Responsibility for contacts and 

(v ) Responsibility for snpervision. 

41, Each of tlieso factors is described in detail 

and an indication given of what the rater should look for, 

4 2, The factor “scope for initative and judgment” is 

evaluated or has to be evaluated in terms of (a) the 

guidelines provided in written texts, regulations etc,, 

(b) the amount of guidance received through detailed 

instructions or general policy directives and ’(c) the 

extiont to which the work is checked by others such as 

review; of tecrmical details and the review of results, 

43, The second factor "responsibility for ; 

recommandat ions , decisions etc.” is to be evaluated having 

regard to the following charact art istlcs of the jobs- 

(a) ¥nat kind of responsibility doos- the engineer 
h ave for olanninR and conducting assignments ? 

Is it for routine engineering tasks according 

to proscribed methods? Or is the engineer required to 

use initiative in planning his own work and to direct a 

block of the departmeJital programme of activities ? 

( ) R .eg.pon.5lbilit.Y for advice given to others 

Does the engineer lia.ve merely to present the 
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results which can be obtained by the application of routine 
engineering knowledge nor is lie required to give advice 
after carrying out raoro complicated studies like cost 
benefit a^id feasibility which nay have a significant 
contribution to the development of policy ? 

(c) R esponsibility for nhysical and financial resourcos 

Wiiat is the coney value of the equipment, instruments 
and other capital goods that he uses and cares for ? l/toat 
is his annual budget and what order of expenditure has he 
to authorise ? 

(d) R esponsibility for improving or devising new processes , 
t echniques, standards and specifications . 

Has ho to do any original thinking and research in 

ir;iproving designs and specifications or in assessing the 

acceptability of novel engineering concepts ? 

(e) R esponsibility for obtaining assistance from contracting: 
f irms . 

Is ho required to make a recomriondat ion on obtaining 
the services of a private . firia which may have implications 
amounting to several million dollars to Government as well 
as to private industry ? 

(f) T he need to determine the acceptability of the advice 

of others . 

Is the engineer required to pronounce on the 


# ♦ 



practicability of ’nevr ideas thrown up by specialists 
or engineers working in related fields ? Is he to 
§I5Pf-e.45e and ass 03S the feasibility of designs, 
resoarch conclusions and inew concepts that may be 
posed before the Government ? 

44 , ' Knowledge yid skill’, ^Responsibility for contacts* ^ 

' Responsibility for sg-pervision ^ , 

The evaluation of these threo factors follov/s 
closely the same pattern as in point rating, except 
that the degrees are not weigliod in terms of points. It 
is the Same elements as in the point rating system that 
operate here as well, 

4 5, In the X'^vel description method, there is much 

greater dependence on the individual judgment of the rater 
than in the point rating system whore definite guides are 
available on the exact nuiaber of points to be sc<!?ajod for 
the degrees within the factors. The level description 
method, therefore, is similar to the system widely used 
for classification under the ‘ general schedule’ in the 
II ,S, Federal Service except that the bench mark 
descriptions set out in great and specific detail the 
charact ertistics of jobs allocated to different levels 
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of the concerned groap. A new job has -to be evaluated 
with ref or eric 0 to these bench marks and allotted to the 
level that corresponds closest to the bench mark 
descriptions. 

T' he axacutive Category s 


46, Classification according to the level of difficulty 

and responsibility is applied even . in the highest 
category, the 'executive'. The method is the same as the 
level description procedure described above but no attempt 
is made to break down the jobs in terms of factors which 
they are supposed to consist of. At present there are four 
levels in the executive category, senior executive officer I, 
senior executive officer 2, senior executive officer 3 and 
senior executive officer 4 (ascending order). The 
classification standard for this: category describes certain 
typical positions which are at toe. level of senior executive 
officer 2, There is theii a, detailed account of nine bench 
mark positions at this level. The standard says that a 
position which does not justify the senior executive officer 
2 rating after comparing its. duties and responsibilities 
with the bench mark descriptions should go into the senior 
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exacutivG officar 1 lo^/ol. Any position which is 
deenod to have a greater responsibility than senior 
executive officar 2 bench narks vrould go into the 
level 3. The highest level, that of senior executive 
officer 4, is resorvod for those which are akin to 
level 3 positions but justify a higher rating ”by 
reason of especially heavy and critically important 
responsibilities". 

4 7,. Tho crux of classification in this category 

is, therofore, the bench nark desorption* The bench 
nark description gives a detailed account of the 
responsibility carried in the lob, the annual v 
capital, operating and establishment budget for which 
the incumbent is responsible, the forecast of the 
quantum of expenditure to which the incunbont nay be 
responsible in a whole quinquenni urn and the kind of : ; 

contact and impact on policy which characterise the post, 
4S, Benchmark descriptions of four positions of 

the '’Proc;ram.ffia Administration" group and four of the 
'Executive' Category have bean reproduced in the 
Appendix III to illustrate the job evaluation procedure. 
One might v/ender at the cost involved in the detailed work 




Of / 
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of , classification througn job evaluation of all civil 
service jobs. The question of its desirability is 
somewhat academic in the Canadian context. It is felt that 
that evaluation of jobs on certain well-defined criteria 
is the only means of ensuring equal pay for equal work 
within the Public Service. They also claim that 
classification through job evaluation helps in an 
orderly grouping of jobs, in career development and 
in personnel administration generally. This is perhaps 
true in the general context in which the Public Service 
fuiictions in Canada. There is much mobility of personnel 
between the Public Service and Private enterprise, I-toen 
new men arc- coming in constantly at all levels of the 
service, it is essential that they coma into the 
positions suit ed to their skills , experience and 
ability. Hence the- neod to define the jobs accurately: 
to facilitate the matching process. It is also necessary 
to attach a pay rate to the job v/hich closely accords 
with the going rate for a similar job outside. Hence 
the need to evaluate it and slot it into the pay range 
which a similar job commands outside, 

49, As to cost, only a rough estimate in terms of 
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manpower can be attempted. A team from the U.K, •which 
visited Canada in late 1968 m'entions that some hundred 
and twenty classifiers were employed in the total revision 
of the classification system,* Eeclassification has taken 
about 4 years to complete and the result, of this labour 
is the evolution of new 'standards’ for 86 groups -480 
man-years for 86 'standards'. Roughly theroforej it has 
tak'sn six men, a whole year to produce one 'standard'. 

Some rou^ idea can be had from this of the human 
resources which would be needod in this country if we have 
to evolve standards for 86 groups. A modium-sised 
Ministry consisting say, a Secretary, six Joint 
Secretaries, twenty Deputy Secretaries, forty Under 
Secretaries, and some fifty Section Officers would have 
to function for four years, 

*'''Th'e Civil ' S' ervice of'" Horth .America” 


^9A. Most of the Canadian classification Plans are 
to be administered the concerned Departments , who will 
classify and grade their posts in accordance v:ith the stsiridards 
written up by the Treasury Board, The latter wi?ul be directly 
concerned only with the classification and grading of posts 
only in the executive category. The Board also intends to 
revise each of the other standards once in seven years . In 
the normal course the Board will conduct sample inspections 
of classification work in the Departments. 


The standards are not intended to and do not in fact 
produce equivalences in the gradings in different occupations 
nor do the number of grades or levels coincide oven in 
comp3.rabls occupations. ’’Grading” i.e, the number of levels 
that should exist in any occupation, is not subject to 
collective bargaining though it is the practice to consiilt 
the staff in this matter. Bargaining pay does produce, 
as we have seen, small differences in pay scales of comparable 
levels in different occupations. Wide variations are however 
avoided by banding together several groups with broadly 
similar occupational characteristics , under one bargaining 
unit. It is said that this is intended to preserve internal 
relativities between different groups which employ broadly 
the same type and level of skills. 
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SECTION lY 

P AY AND 'other CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Legal provisions ; 

50, The procedure for d et erninat ion of the pay 

in the different levels of the various occupational 
groups has been laid down by an Act of Parliament. The 
Public Service Staff Relations Act requires that pay - 
as well as conditions of service ~ should be subject to 
collective bargaining with the representatives selected 
by the employees , This normally signifies the unions. 
Pay agreements are signed with the unions representing 
the occupational groups I these are current for specified 
periods, generally of two or three years. The same union 
may represent different but related occupational groufjs* 
These constitute a bargaining unit | but individual 
.agreements are arrived at for each occupational group. 



51. Personnel . employed in "managerial and 

confidential" capacities ate excluded from the bargaining 

, procedure,/- 


procadure. Thus excluded is the ’’executive category", and 
a large nuiaber of lesser officials working in support of 
the decision-naking levels. These v;ould be in one or 
other of the occupational groups? what excludes them is 
the nature of their posting. It is estimated that there 
are nearly 10,000 officials vrorking in "managerial and 
confidential" capacities, 

52, The Pay of the "Executive category" is determined 

on the recommendations of a standing "Advisory Group on 
executive compensation in the Public Service", which was 
set up in 1967, Interestingly enough this group consists 
of three heads of reputed firms and two educationists. This 
group gave its first report on 2nd December 1968, Government 
accepted its recommendations on 27th December, 1968, in 
full. One of these recommendations was that the pay of 
personnel working in "managerial and confidential" 
capacities (other than the ‘executive’), should be the 
same as tliat of the appropriate level of the relevant 
"occupational group". As stated earlier the pay of each 
occupational group is determined by collective bargaining. 
There is thus a link between the pay of the bargaining 
groups and of those excluded, from it. 
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Collective bargaining 
ajid Pay Researc h s 

53, A Pay Reseai’cli Bureau was established in 1957. 
Orignally under the Treasury Board, it now comes under the 
Public. Service Staff Relations Board which was set up 

in 1968 under the Act, The Board consists of a Chairman, 
a Deputy Chairman, and eight other Members, four of whom 
are nominated by the Treasury Board and four others 
by the Staff representatives. All these are appointed by 
the Governor-in-Council, and, therefore, responsible 
neither to the executive nor to the unions. The Board 
and the Bureau play vital roles in pay determination* 

54, Pay research takes place in two yearly cyclesi, 
Jbbs in outside industry, which are similar to civil 
service jobs are surveyed, to find out prevailing rates 
of compensation. 'Nearly two-thirds of the occupational 
groups have been found to have close analogues in outside 
occupations. Therefore every two years, a new set of 
‘rates becomes available for comparison with civil service 
analogues. The remaining one-third is not amenable to 
such comparison; but in this case the remuneration 

of the staff of provincial governments is said to 
afford valid comparisons, 



55« Negotiations are conducted by the Board on the 

basis of the facts brought out by the pay research surveys. 
The 'bargaining units' have to opt befordiand for either 
of t\^c alternatives, in the event of failure. to reach 
a negotiated agreeraent. i.e. arbitration or conciliation. 
Arbitration estops the right to strike and is by a 
tribunal choson by the Staff Relations Board. Its 
award is binding. Concilation preserves the right to 
strike and if the conciliation procedure fails, the 
concerned bargaining unit may force a decision in its 
favour, if it can, by a striking vcrk. 

T HB 

56, Each occupational group bargains for and settles 

its pay structure. Sub groups where they exist within the 
occupational groups also have distinct pay structures. 

No two p.ay structures are identical, and no two levels 
have the same pay scale. The total picture is therefore 
quite complex. It would be sufficient to consider the 
pay structure of one group- in each category to grasp 
the general trend# : 



Gsne r,aI_ L ^pur. and Trades Grou p 
(under the ^Operational category’) . 

57. This is the counterpart of the 'industrial workers' 
group in India. There are two groups, namely non-supervis ory 
and supervisory. The non-supervisorv group has eighteen 
sub-groups. The sub-groups have different ’skills’. PaY is 
at hourly rates. The basic rates are determined separately 
for the non-supervis ory and supervisory groups. A "supervisory 
differential" is then added to the latter. The basic rates 
for the nonsupervisory group are not fixed rates but a scale 

of fourteen rates each. The rate applicable to a particular 
skill within eac h sub-group depends on the point rating it 
receives through j ob evaluation. Thtas in the machine 
driving operating sub-group the point rating is 268 for 
the lift operator, 291 for the light truck driver, 347 for 
the heavy, 365 for the motor grade operator -and 393 for the 
mobile crane operator. The attachment of a particular rate 
to a specified range of .points is a matter of judgement 
exercised, by Government, 

58, The scale of rates differ according to locality 
and the country has been divided into 36 zones. Not all 
the zones employ all the sub-gxoup skills. A few 
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dcj and the Ottawa zona is one of thera. The Ottawa rates 

for 1969 are givan below s 

Hourly i\ates in the Ottawa zone . 

( dollar s ' and c ent s ) 


Sub Groun 

§.s.al,e 

of 

rates 

1. Aircraft maintaining 

2,55 

to 

4,25 

2. Ammuniticn working 

2.36 

to 

3,93 

3. Boiler making & black smithing 

2,30 

to 

3.84 

4* Construction Inspecting 

2.65 

to 

4.42 

5. Electrical Installing and maintaining 

2.72 

to 

4 .45 

6, Elemental 

2.16 

to 

3.59 

7, Instrument maintaining 

2,84 

to 

4,73 

8, Machinery Ifeintaining 

2,48 

to 

4 *14 ' 

Manipulating 

2.30 

to 

3,84 

10, Machine tending 

2,(B 

to 

3,46 

ll.fechine driving operating 

2,26 

to 

3,77 

12. Machine operating controlling 

3,49 

to 

4,16 

IS.Machineryj tool-making and engraving 

2.32 

to 

3,87 

14 .Pipe fitting 

2.96 

to 

4,93 

15. Precision working 

2.69 

to 

4 ,49 

16, Sheet -metal working 

2,88 

to 

4,80 

17. Vehicle and Heavy equipment maintaining2.32 

to 

3,87 

18 .Wood working 

2 #42 

to 

4.03 



Each, of those scales has fourteen steps, with a difference 
of 10 cents, 11 cents, or 12 cents between adjacent stops. 
Typical designations of the jobs, which go under each of 
these occupational sub-groups along with their point ratings 
are given in Appendix II, 

69, These are the basic rates for the non- supervisory 

workers. The supervisory are also 'OTaJ-Uated threuigh i - 

point'^rating- to 'awiii’we -at 'basic rates,. In addition tliay 

ontial which,, 4s determined aS follows: - 
rocoive a ”*Jup«rYi5D ry -differ/ . '■‘■here are ten separate rates 

of supervisory differ ^ential, which depend upon two factors, 

namely the type of supervision exercised and the numbers 

supervised. The Hypes’ are five, designated A,B, C, D and 

E, Type A refer to a worker who takes the lead as a 

member of the group, explains the work ahd sets the pace. 

The highest type E refers to the supervisor who is 

required to coordinate a number of groups, assign staff, 

modify work schedules and develop or change training 

programmes. There are three other shades of supervision 

between A and B, The numbers supervised are rated in 

seven ranges from! to. 7,. Hahge 1 refers to the 'leader 

worker' , and Range 7 applies where the number supervised 

is ovor 100, The final supervisory rating is a combination 
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of these tw factors. Some varieties of combinations are 

considered equivalent, giving ten supervisory rates as 

follows 5 P ercentage of super- 

v isory rate over bas ic 


1. 

A-1 


rat eJ 

4 

a* 

B-2 


6,5 

3* 

B-3 and C-2 


11 

4* 

B-4, C-3 and D-2 


15 

5* 

B-5, C-4, D-.3 and 

E—2 • 

19 

6 , 

B-6, C-5, D-4 and 

E-3 

22,5 

7. 

B-7, G-6, D-5 and 

B-4 

26 

8, 

G~7, D-6 and E-6 


29,5 

9. 

D-7 and E-6 


33 

10. 

E-7 


36.5 


The Clerical & Regulatory Gro.uns ; 

(Administrative support category) 

60* The group contains clerical staff of various 

kinds and their supervisors, such as Statistics Clerk 
(the lowest Ivel of the group), procurement clerk 
(in the middle of the , group), and office services 
supervisor (the highest rated Job of the group)* The 
pay structure consists , of a , training grade loiown as 

' , . , special / 
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special level L and seven other levels from CR -1 to 
CH-7. The special level is a fixed pay and the other 
levels are pay scales, as. given below per annum), 
bpecxal l-evel li, . • « • o .3i:j88. 


^H-l ... 3335-121-3456-123-3579-121-3700-123, 

3823-123-3946-121-4067 (3 years 5 increments are 

s emirannual ) * 


CR -2 ... 4543-150-4693-149-4842-150-4992 ) 

) 

CR-3 ... 5632-186-581S-1S6-6004-187-6191 ) 

) 

GR-4 ... 6294-203-6502-2(B-6710-208-6918 ) 4 years in 

‘ ) each case? 

CR-5 7229-238-7467-239-7706-237-7943 ) increments 

) are annual. 

GR -6 ... 7850-259-81C9-258-8367-269-8626,' ) 

. ■. ^ ) 

GR-7 ... 9249-304-9553-301-9857-305-10162 ) 


& foreign service category) 


61. The great variety of jobs in this category 

are assigned to seven levels from PM-l to PM-7» The 

pay scales are given below. The increments are annual. 

PM-l ... 7276-7640-8003-8367-8730-9094 (6 years jincrenents 

about 364 ) 

PM -2 8340-8348-9755-10162 (4 years? increments about' 4G6) 

PM-3 ... 9867-1031 6-10763“ 11211 (4 years jincrements about 450) 

PM-4 ... 11131-11638. (4 jearsf increments about 507) ■ 

. • * . p .49 /— 



PM5,.. 134C3-15229 (4 years 5 increments about 6 CB) 

PM -6 ,« ,16068-18260 (4 years 5 increments about 732) 

PM-7 ...19084-21687 (4 years 5 increraents about 867), 

The engineering sub-group in th e 
s cientific and urof ossional catei^orv t 

62. The levels are six from EN-ENG -1 to EN-SNG -6 , 
with pay scales as under : 

SN-SNG -1 ,,7380-240-8940 (5 years; semi-annual increments) 

EN-ENG -2 .,9062-10300 (4 years; annual increments of 

, about 413) 

SN-ENG-3 .,11097-12600 (4 years 5 increment s about 501) 
EN-ENG-4 ,,13068-14850 (4 years; increments about 574) 
SN-ENG-5 ,.15050-17100 (4 years; increments about 683) 
EN-ENG -6 ..17688-20100 (4 years 5 increments about 804), 

63. The pay scales mentioned so far have some 

four 

conmion features. They are short, usually with/steps. 

The pay scale of the initial level provides for semi- 
annual ircrements and the later ones for annual increments. 
To cover the gamut of the levels takes from 24 to 30 
years. The able individual can, of course, do it quicker, 

the ”!^roEranme' MmiMstratibn’’" to" 

exception. 



This appeofs io bo the general pattern 5 only in the 
Scientific Research Group do we find a different pattern. 

T he. Scientific Research Group s 

64, There are three separate sets of pay scales 
in this group, one sat applicable to Research .Manager I 
(RM-I), another to Research Manager 2 (RM 2 ) and the third 
to Research Scientists (RS3). 

65, RM -1 has four levels and scales as follows 1 
(a) 12895-14717, (b) 15C79-16888, (c) 17249-19058, 

Cd) 19421-21036, 

(a), (b) and (c) have each 5 steps, (d) has 
four, . 

66 <, RM -2 has two levels viz., (a ) 18697-21460 with 

five steps and (b) 21920-24425 with four steps, 

67* The Research Scientists (RRS) pay structure 

has four levels and pay bands as followSJ- 

hesearch Sci^itist 1 ,,, 10500-13146 

-do- . 2 ... 12895-19866 

-do- 3 18697-23077 

-do- 4 ,,, 21921 and up* 

^departments . can tK®seiVes''.pay' upto''^^ above 21921 i’,© 

upto ^266215 even a higher salary can be paid with the 
approval of the Treasury Board. 
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68. Tho actual pay within the bands depends upon the 

number of years which have elapsed after the scientist 
graduated with a Bachelor degree. The miniraum rate of 
10500 is paid after 4 years of bachelor graduation. It 
increases by 405 each year till the 20th year after 
graduation, then by 230 till the 30th year, and finally 
by 165 till the 35th year, reaching a maximum of 19605, 

This is roughly the maximum of Besearch Scientist level 2. 

The more able scientists can move to levels 3 and 4 and 
receive salaries upto 26621 which is in excess of that of 
managers of research (i,e. Directors of Laboratories), The 
brilliant ones can command even higher salaries, which 
Can take them to the highest range of the” executive" 
salary group, 

!,.g Q ,Eg i , m 4l! £ .a ir. s , »,GrQai: 

68A.. Apart from the "Scientific Research" group there 

is one other in which the pay range reaches Executive 

group salary levels. This is the ‘Foreign Affairs* 

group which has the following levels and pay scaless- 

F *3.0-1 .. 6180-8640 ( 5 years; semi-annual increments of 240) 

F,S.0-2 ,, 8668-9784 (4 years jannual increments of about 360) 

P, 3.0,3 •• 10473-11972(4 years; annual increments of a^ut 

500), 

,,p,52 / 
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F .8,0.4 . .12793- 14418 (4 yrs f annual increraants of about 550) 

F.S.0 -5 .,15300-17254(4 yrs | annual increments of about 700) 

F. 8,0 - 6 ..20377-22627(4 yrs 5 annual increments of about 750) 

F,S.0-7 ..23072-34995(4 yrs 5 annual increments of about 700) 

F,S.0-8 , ,25252-25001(3 annual ixicrements of about 700), 

T he Executive salaries ; 

69, The executive category comprises top secretariat 

posts such as Assistant Deputy Ministers, and Directors 

of Ministerial Divisions as well as the very responsible 

"field” positions such as Regional Director of Manpower, 

Director General of the Unemployment Insurance 

Commission, Director of Meteorology, Director General ^ 

of Supply in the Department of Defence Production etc* The 

titles are no guide to levels of salary. Assistant 

Deputy Ministers, and Divisional Directors can be in any 

one 'of the executive levels, as cjin bo the others. The 

level is determined by job evaluation^ There are, hox'ovcrj 

four levels -Senior Executive Officer 1 (S-X i), 2(8-.'. 2), 

3 (S-X 3) ahd 4(S-X 4)*, This is the ascending order and 

the pay applicable is as follows s- 

S-X 1 19000-23600 

S-X 2 ... 210CO-26000 

S-X 3 ,,, 23000-29000 

S-X 4 ... 28000-33000 



Deputy Mni stars t 


V 0 » The S-X 4 scale is the same as that of the 

lowest rank of Deputy Minister 5 wl ch has three ranks 
with the following pay scales 


DM-l 

t • « 

28 000-33000 

DM-.2 

« t » 

33000-37000 

DM- 3 

t • ♦ 

3700Ct40000 


Deputy Ministers are not within the civil service. , They 
are political appointees 5 in function and responsibilities 
they are the equivalents of the Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

Performance Pay ; 

71. The pay scales of the executive category as 

well as of Deputy Ministers are not incremental scales, 
but pay bands. Pay within the band is altered according 
to performance in the post. Such ’’performance pay” 
criteria are also applicable to the top grade of the 
Programme Administrative group and in top tvo grades 
.'if the Foreign Service# 



G en er al r eraa.rks ; 


72. The Canadian pay system is basically ’job- 

centred* in the sense of paying for any job what it is 

deemed to be vrorth. It does not aoterapt to afford a 

career to the man engaged on it, Ibst pay scales have 

either four or five sters. Tha scale maximam is less than 
abo V8 

10^ the minimum, in contrast to the typical US scale 
where it is about and in greater contrast to the 

typical Indian scale, where at least in the initial stages, 
the difference would be more than 200/o, Cont variljr , all 
levels (or grades) carry pay scales; there are generally 
no fixed pays even at the top most levels. There is much 
stress on performance as a condition to progress.. 
Officials at any level whatsoever have to face a 
selection every four orfiva years, if they are to progress 
in salary. The only exception appears to be the llesearch 
Scientists who can earn increases without having to go 
through the selective process. 

73, No attempt is. made, to establish ’’exact” 

equivalences in the pay scales of the ’levels' or grades 
of different groups. This is obviously impossible when 
each group bargains its own scales on the basis of data 

. ..on remuneration/ 
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on reaimeration for a similar occupations out sido as revaaJ-od 

through pay research. Thsro is a groat degraa of variaty 

in the general economy and this is reflected in the civil 

service pay structure. Certain 'br 'ad parities and 
*» 

relationships are, however, apparent between comparable 

occupations in rospect of the pay range they attract. Thus 

the Clorical and Regulatory group begins at $ 3228 and 

reaches 10162 5 the comparable group of typists, 

stenographers and secretaries ranges from ^ 3456 to 

Similarly the Auditing Group's range is from 9633 to 

S' 22521, that of engineering from $ 7380 to S' 20100, and 

of Programme Mrainistration from ^ 7276 to S' 21687. The 

pay range covered by a few of the important groups in the 

Canadian Service, the number of levels in each group is 

given in Appendix IV for purposes of comparison. 

Another interesting feature is that the salary 

range of the Snginoering and Scientific Support Group 

Liinfeium of the 

(ESS Sub-group) very nearly reaches/tho top bracket of 
the Engineering Sub-tgroup,, in whose support they work. As 
Appendix IV shows the, top,, level of the ESS Sub-group 
EG-ll has the scale 15011 to 17038 while the top level 
of the, Engineering Sub-group (EN-Bng.S), has the scale 
of 17688 to 20100, 
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’Indastrial Staff’ and their sap03?visors corimand 
relatively very high salaries. In the Ottawa Zone a pipe • 
fitter Can earn as much .as 4,93 per hour v/hicli works out 
to $ 10251 per annum (52 weeks of 40 hoars a weds), flo highe 
iuporviSofy'Tlitd id 4 S*8l per hour which worlat out to 'about 
0 par annum. 

Since positions in the Canadian Civil Sei’vice, 
have been evaluated on specific criteria, no attempt can 
be made to corapare them with what may appear to be similar 
positions in India. 

Ratio between the minimum 
and maximum., .salary 

73-i.. The Treasury Board of Canada have intimated that 

the lowest salary*in the Civil Service (Currant in 1970) 
was 9^3228 p.a.j applicable to the lowest level in the 
’Clerical and Regulatory’ group. The highest was $ OSjOOCj 
which is the niaxinum of the pay range of the Senior 
Executive Officer X (28000-33000), The lowest salary is 
a fixed sum? there is no lowest scale as such. Income tax 
liability varies from Province to Province. To calculate 
the post tax salary, the rates applicable to the Province 
of Ontario, which has in It the capital, as also the 

, . .largest I 

♦This is lo-y/er ■ than the minimum hourly rate existing in 
1967 viz % 1,93 per hour or JJ 40l4 per annum (Elemental, 
and Machine Tending sub-groups). 
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largest number of Civil Servants, have been considered* 

The ratio between the minimora and maximoni pre-tax and po,st- 
tax (after allowing for exemptions for 2 children) is as 
follows 

i s 10 2 

(S'3223) : (^ 33,000) 

Post -Tax . 

1 s 6,9 * 

2866) 19821) 

Pay in the iirmed Forces 

73B, Canada is said to have unified the throe services 

and adopt ed a syst ea of common ranlcs . We have not gone 
into the details of how this has been donej we are merely 
reproducing below for purposes of comparing with the civil 
sido the pay of various ranhs in the armed fore es « The rat es 
refer to 1969 and are monthly rates. (l'4o st rates indicated 
for the Civil Service also apply to 1969). These are 

« • S U 0^ v' ct f 

*“Tax""l"iahility ' is 3'6l".20 on' the" minilnurr' sa^^ " 

and ^ 13178.40 on the maximum. 
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subject to pension dod actions* 

Officers (Increraants are annual) 


Rank 

Regular 

Pilots 

Doctors 

Cad et 

193 in the first year 
198 in the third 

Nil 

Nil 

2nd Lieut, 

389 

Nil 

Nil 

Lieut . 

497-40-617-30-677- 

650-4 0-770-30-890 Nil 


15-767 



Lieut. 




(Commiss- 

749-15-779-10-799 

919-15-949-10-969 Nil 

ioned from 
t he Ranits ) 




Cap it an 

789-25-861-20-924-15 

964-28-1122-23^ 

, 1075-60^ 

964-10-974 

1168-20-1208-15 

. 1195-75- 


1238 

1495 

Maj or 

l0i2-25-ll42-20- 

1412-30-1532-15- 1505-60- 

1162-15-1177-10- 

1187 

1557-20-1577 

1805 


Lieut, 




Colonel 

1256- 3 0- 1376-25- 14 01- 

. 1331 - 3 0- 14 64 - 25- 1741- 60- 


20*1421 ■ 

1479-20-1499 

1921 

Colonel 

1501 

Not availablo 

Not avriilablo 

Brig. Gen, 

1787 

1787 ; 


MaO ,Gen, 

2110 

2110 

;2iio;ii::;:::;)^;)^ 

Lt .Gen, 

2307 

2307 

Not available 
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Men (other rariks) 

730, The ranks in this category are six, namely, 

Privat e , Corporal , 3 ergeant , Warrant Officer , I«tLSt er 
Warrant Officer a^rd Chief Warrant officer. There are 
4 grades of private designated 1, 2, 3 a.nd 4., Minimum 
service requirement for promotion to Private 3 is six 
months in the Regular Force, 12 months to Private 3, 

30 months to Private 4, Grades 3 and 4 apply to Privates 
who are trade-qualified. Pay varies with locality or 
'pay field' of vrhich there are five designated 3, 4, 5 
and 6 and 7, Private 1, and 2 are on a fixed pay of 
$ 240, and ^ 260, which do not vary with the 'pay field'* 
The Pay scale of Private 3 has two st eps , Privat e 4 has 
4 steps, and the rest have 7 steps each. The pay scales 
vary with the pay field. The table below gives the pay 
scales ofall the 'other ranks' in the five different pay 
fields. Please read down-wards under each "Pay field" 
to obtain the pay scale appropriate to the locality and 
rank, (The a<*al®sindicat ed are subject to pension 
deductions)* ' , 
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MONTHLY PAY Hi;TS Ti.BLB (M3H) 


RANK 

Pay 

Incentive 


Pn 

- 

,y Field 




Level 

pay 

Cat egory 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Private 

*' 1 


240 

240 

240 

24 d 

240 


' 2 


260 

260 

260 

260 

260 


} 9 

'1 ■■ ■ 

321 

326 

331 

336 

’311 


' T 

3i5 

350 

355 

'360 

365 


■V" 


378 

388 

393 

403 

413 


' 4 

' 1 

398 

408 

414 

425 ' 

441 


f 

I Q 

^ 

41S 

4 28 

435 

447 

469 


! 

•| , 

'3 

1 

A *^0 . 
O*.-’ 

' o 

isJ 

t)U 

4 '69 

' "497 


i 

""T 

f ■ ■ 

490 

520 

530 

545 

530. 


' 5(a ) 

I 

, 1 

493 

528 

533 

553 

5SS 

Corporal 

X 2 

■ ' 506 

536 

, 516 

561 

596 

1 

. 3. 

514 • 

M4 

554 

569 

e&i: 


t 

■ , 

522 

552 

562 

577 

6],,2 


t 

c: 



530 

560 

570 

' '585 

.620.. 

sstaseBa&ss 

■ ' t 

I s 

533 “ 

568 

578 

593 

v;pi3 

f 

t 

591 

626 

636 

646 

68"= 

■ Sergeant' 

If 

1 X . 

596 

831 

, C341 

Gsi 

G39 

' 6(a) 

1 

■ ! 2 

' 601 

336 

646 




1 3 ' " 

606 

^tl' ’ 

651 ' 

■■ISIBBSMi 



■ I 

'1.4 ■ ■ 

„__6ii..._. 

G4,6 

656 

666 

7-0^: 


■ t ■ 

t 5 ‘ 

616 

651 ' 

661 

1^1 


, t . 

!S £ S S IS 01 ft !5 S S IS is S 5 55 )S S S 

■ ■■ , !■ ■ 

t 6 

iS5S«»::rxrrr: 

If 

621 

633 " 

656 

667 ” 

366 

" 676"" 


|||||||||E 

Warrant 

■ i 



_6,:?2l , 

^Bl 

690 

727 

Officer 

~ 6(b) 



• 2 

643 

677 

' 686 

■ 695 

732 


t 

’ rrS 

. 648 

’682 

' 691 


■ 737 


t 

* 4 

-653-^ 

687 

696 


7 *"! 6 


t 

f g 

658 

.M2 

" 701 

710' 



. ! 

» 6 

663 

697 

706 

715 

752 



. ,,p* 60 (a) co'it.'i. 







RilNK 


Pay 

Level 


Incont-ive 

pay 

Category 





3 
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Additions to salary ; 

74, The pay scalas given so far are basic scales 
In most cases this represents the fall pay* There are no 
allowances to compensate for the higher cost of living 
either generally all over the country or in particular 
localities. These two considerations are, howevcsr, 
reflected in the pay scales agreed upon in collective 
bargaining. Additions to salary are mainly two, namely, 
foreign service allowance when posted abroad and 
isolated posts allowance, when posted in remote stations 
in Canada. These two are not subject to collective 
bargaining. The scale of these allowances is not 
available. 

O ther allQwa.nc..eg.. ; 

75, There are a number of allowances, the rat/^s 
of which are all settled for each occupational group 
through collective bargaining. These ailowamces are - , 

(a) Overtime allowances 

(b) . Shift premium, which is an osctra sum 

paid for all work hours regularly 
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(c) Reporting pa^r, if he is cal3_ed for work 
on a day of rest | 

(d) Standby pay, when is required to be 
available 'on standby* daring off-daty 
boars j 

(e) Transportation allowanco for females, 
vrho are required to report for or leave 
office at odd hoars 5 and 

(f) 'Penological factor' allowance for those 
working in the administration of prisons, 
and mental institutions, 

76, The scale of overtime allowance varies from 

one group to another. Other allowances from (b) to (f) 
are, however, the same for all groups. The table v/hich 
follows summarises the provisions. 
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TABLE 

* 

Scale of Allp-wances 
Overt ine 

* Clerical a.nd Regalatorv* Group : 

(iSminist rat iv'W Support Cat egory ) 

For the first half hour beyond 7|- hours (each day) 

at the nornal hourly rate derived by dividing annual 

pay by 1950, CT5von 15 mts, O.T, is paid). Beyond 

half hour, at li times the hourly rate. If detailed 

on O.T, for 3 hours or more, a meal allowance of 

$ 1.50. 

Overtime can be converted into compensatory off at 
employoo’s request, 

2. » Pro aramBe....MEinlgt ration : 

(Administrative and Foreign Service Category) 

At normal hourly pay rate for the first 2| hours 
beyond each work week ( 37 ^ hours), and at ‘time and 
half* thereafter, ^ Mmissible only for levels PM 1, 
2 and 3 and not higher Meal allowance, as above* 
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3 • ' Bngineeriiig and Scientific Support ^ Gr-ourt i 

(Technical CatogoriTT 

Normal rate for the first two anl half hours in 
each work v/ook, ’tiiae and half’ for 0,T. over 40 
hours per week, and * doublo-time’ for each hour on a 
second day of rest (on the first day of rest at tine 
and a half). Meal allowance as in (l), 

4 . llihidneering.Sub-g.rou -0 and Audit ing... Group. : 

(Scientific and Professional Category) 

The tern in this case is "compensation for extra - 

professional services". The rate is the hourley rate 

for all hours worked in excess of two hours beyond 

the nornal working hours 5 "tine and one-half" for 

each hour worked on the first day of rest, "doable tine" 

on the second day of rest, and "tine and one-half" ( 1 

plus normal pay on a designated holiday. 

5 . .^General LabQ,yLr._.'aM_lrM^gl_.d£QUB ; 

(Operational Category) 

"Time and one-half" for each hour, and "double-tine" 
for overtime done on the second consecutive day 
or rest . ■ , - ■ , , 

Meal allowance as at (l)* 



iillowance which .nro iinifori ri 
t o all Gate.p:ori QS 


Shift Premiurri 

If more than half of an employee’s schodulecl hoars fall 
between 6 p,m and S a.m, , a 'shift premium' of 10 cants per 
hoar. for all the hours worked incluaeding overtime. If 
his duty starts regularly between 10 p.m and 2 a.m* the 
shift premium is 15 cents por hour for all the hours 
worked. 

lioDorting Pay 

If called for duty on a day of rest , the employee is 
entitled to -an extra pay equal to the normal pay, subject 
to a minimum of 4 hours worth of the normal hourly rate, 

Staalfey . 

If asked to be ready to report during off duty hours, 
'standby* pay is paid at the rate $ 1*50 for each 
consecutive hour of such standby, If the standby is 
on a day of rest, the rate is the same but the minimum 
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Transportation for 
f oaal os 

If asked to report for or have to go .back from 
duty bet^^^een 12 p,ni, ancl 6 a. a., or when convenient pabli 
transportation is not available, females will 
be provided with Govornment transport, failing which 
cost of travel will be reimbursed upto $ 3,00, 

P enelogical factor 

A percentage of a maximum ^ 700 per annum depending 
upon whether the Institution is one of maximum, 
medium or mini mum security type, and on whether the 
contact is continual or limited, 

The scale is : 

D.egr :e.e of ■ :.CQnt:act . Medium Minimum 

Continual 700 350 175 

210 140 nil 


Limit ed 
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Transportation for 
X onax 8S 


If asked, to report for or have to go back frora 
daty between 12 p,ni. and 6 a.n, , or when convenient pablic 
transportation is not available, females v;ill 
be provided with Government transport, failing which 
cost of tr.avel will be reimbursed upto $ 3,00, 


P analogical factor 


A percentage of a ciaxinun ^ 700 per annum depending 
upon whether the institution is one of nazimum, 
meiium or minimum security type, and on whether the 
contact is continual or limited, 

The scale is : 


Degree of Contact. 


Medium • 


Continual 

700 

1350'.; 

175 

Limit ed 

' ^^10 ': ; 

1 140 r;:: 

nil 
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O THER CONDITIONS 0? S5RVICE 

77, Exccjpt p'3ftSion, which is not nogotiablc, all 

other conditions of service like leave, holidays, hours 
of work are decided separately for each group through 
collective bargaining, Bach item of these conditions 
is separately settled for each group. Some of these 
items are - 

(a) hours of work, 

(b) paid holidays, 

(c) vacation leave, 

(d) special leave, 

(e) sick leave, and 

. Cf) other types of leave. 

The table which follows summarises the 


provisions* 


Working hoars £ Working hours are 37i- per week of 5 
working days, giving a daily duration of 7; hours. There 
is a break of i hour for lunch. In the "General Labour 
and Trades" group the x;orking hours arc 8 hours per day 
with a break for lunch. 


Holidays , are 11 in a year. 

Leave entitlement varies slightly v;ith the category. The 


provisions in respect of the "Administrative Support 
Category" are reproduced below !- 


Vacation 

keayo 


Special 

Leave 


Sick Leave 


Other types of 
Leave. 


3 weeks per 
fiscal year 
during the first 
25 years of 
s ervice ; 4 weeks 
aft ar 25 years. 
Leave salary is 
the pay drawn 
whan the official 
proceods on leave* 
The unutilised 
portion of vacat- 
ion leave earned, 
Can -be carried over 
only to the follow- 
ing year. 


15 days per year; Leave with full 
can be accumulated pay can be 
without limit .Sick grant ed at the 


1/2 day per month; 
only a maximuia. of 
25 days can 

be accumulated, leave can be 
Can be utilised granted without 
for marriage andnedical certifi. 
in the case of cate for 3 days 
bereavement of at a time. If 
near relatives, the total leave 
Special leave is taken In this 
on full Pay. manner in a year 

Gxceods 7 lays, 
the or'jloyee has 


to satisfy the 
Govt .of his ill- 
noss, in manner , 
the latter 
decides .Sick 
leave is on f'ull 
pay. 


discretion of 
the Go V erni.iont ■■ 
for casual 
absences such 
as those 
occcusionul by 
illness in the 
family , appoint 
merits with 
doctors for 
check-ups etc. 
No limits have 
bean laid 
down.Leavo 

w ithout puy is 

granted for 
^any purpose’ 
jncluding 
enrolment in 
the Armed 
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The higher cat ego ries* have a slightly more 
Oenerous provision for vacation leavoj not others. 

^or example, in the ’Executive', "Mministrative 
and Foreign Service" and "Scientific and Professional" 
categories, the vacation leave antitlement is 3 v/eeks 
for the first 18 years of service and 4 weeks 


t hereaft ar , 


4gCjl. lcabiIlt y of the 

78. 21he Public Service has a pension scheme, participaticn 
in which is compulsory for all fuBrtlrne enplo^i^ees , who are over 
eighteen years of ago, and who are, ir. receipt of an annual 
salarj^ of 0 900 or more. The term full-time employee refers 

to one who has been in "substantially continuous service" for 
not less than six months and excludes part-time or seasonal 
staff who are not eligible to a pension. 

• Contributions 

79. The pension scheme is contributoiy . Every eligible 
Xeublic servant deducts the following percentages of segments 
of his salary towards pension: 

(a) Upto I 600 - 6|^ for males; % for females’ 

(b) Between | 600 and 5200 - 4.75'^ for males; 3.2^ for females 

(c) Over $ 5200 - for males; % for females 

The reduced rate in the middle salary segiiitnt is 
on account of the fact that every adult Canadian who has an 
income has compulsorily to contribute 1 .Z$ towards the Canadc 
Pension Plan or Quebec Pension Plan, wiiich are the National 
Social Security schemes. ■ If this deduction is also taten into 
account the pensionary deductions arc uniformly for men 
and for women. The lov/er rate for women is based on 
actuarial calculations of 111*6 expectancy. Pension contri- 
butions are transferable. . Ajjreeraents have been entered into 



betvreen the Central Go'? ornment on the one hand and ocoornl 
provincial governments and universities and a number of otner 
employers on the other. An individual vmc comes from a 
pe?riod of employment under the latter to the federal 'public 
service can have his pension contrib'atioris , the 
employers’ contributions and interest thereon transferred to 
his nciw pension account under the Central Government. The 
provision can also 'worh in the opposite direction. 

Ag,e of retirement : 

80, The age of retirement is 65 . tension becomes payable 
at _a'ge 60 unless a person retires earlier due to physical 
disability. In other cases of -premature retirement, the payiiiorit 
is deferred until the age of sixty is reached. 

Qualifying: service: 

81, ■ The ffiiniiiiuffi period of service which earns a pension 

is five (5) years. The maxlnum period for -which contributions 

can be made and which counts for pension is thirtyfive (35) 

years. Broken periods of scrvict CaU ow ada-^ci together for 

computing the total period. 

Quantum of Pension 
fornul pensloni 

82, The pension amount varies with the number of years of 
pensionable service upto a maximum of 35 years. The actual 
amount is, Z% of the average salary during the ’’beat six 
Consecutive years” multiplied by the number of years of service. 
If say, the "six-best-years’* average was $ 5 j 000 per annum 



the 


and the person has 35 years* of pensionable sers/ice, 
pension is ; 

2/100 X 5000 X 35 = § 3500 per airaum 
Disability Pension; 

83, The pension becomes payable only at 60 in the 
normal circumstances. But if retirement is caused earlier 
by disability, irrmiediate payments commence. The quantum 
depends on the nurflber of ^rears of service at the tine of 
disability and the same formula as above applies. 

Annual allowan ce ; 

84, An "annual allowance" can also be paid iji the rorm of 
monthly pa'ymenrs , as early as the age 50, v/ithout being 
disabled and if the person has 20 or more years serviC’:, at 
that time. The allowance: in this case at agr. 50 is roughly 
half of the pension payable in the normal circumstances at 60, 


The amount of allo’vance increases if ons 


ires later in his 


fifties but never eqiials thw normal poiisio-!. T;;o reductions 
are based on actuarial calcudatlc' :S fro:., to ciii.o. 

Return of contributions ; 


85- 


Those who leave the public service after loss than 5 


years of service do net receive any pension. The contributions 

made by them are returned without intcr'sst,. This facility can 

be av?.iled of even by those who have more than 5 years of 

service, if they so desire. The return is iniECdiato*, the 
to 

contributions /the Canada' Pension Plan, and the Quebec Pension 
Plan are however not returnable in this manner. 



Widows* and children's pens i cii ; 


86* The widow receives 

or pension entitlement. lu 
receives one fifth of the wi 


of the Irasbancl’s pension 
addition each child under 18 
dovj's pension upto a iiiaximuffi 


0 ,f* 


f curfif ths . In the case of orphans „ each crpn.an child 
receives onefifth of the father's pension upto a iriaximum of 
fourfifths. A widov.'*s pension ceases on remarriage but 
res'uines when the nev/ spouse dies. The widow of a retired 
employee, who iiia.rried hira in his ^retirement is not entitled 
to the widow's pension. 
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A P P S N D I X - I^. 

LIST OF OCCUPiUIOM/JI GROUPS 


LIST OF OCCUPi^IIOUAL GROUPS Il'I THE 

APPENDIX -I 

PUBLIC SiiRVlCE OF CANADA 

Scientific and Professional Catefrory 

Groans 

Number of Employees 
in the Group as of 
October 1, 1970. 

Actuarial Science 

15 ' 

Agriculture ' 

275 

Architecture and Town Planning 

'140 

Audit ing 

1,784 

Biological Sciences 

448 

Chemistry 

235 

Dentistry 

66 

Economics , Sociology & Statistics 

998 

Educat ion , 

2,166 

Engineering and Land Survey 

, 1 ^4 Si' ' 

Forestry 

85 

Historical Research 

102 

Horne Economics 

84 

Law 

62 

Library Science 

220 

Mathematics 

50 

Medicine 

301 

Met eorologjr 

' 538 

Nursing 

2,182 

Occupational & Physical Therapy 

71 

Pharmacy 

74 

Physical Sciences 

184 

Psychology 

28 

Scientific Regulation 

377 

Scientific Research • ■ 

1,636 

Social Work 

130 

University Teaching 


Veterinary Science ' ' 

■■ 499 



(il) 


APP-l(coiitd. ) 


Aciministrative and ForeiRn Sorvico Category 


Grou.-ps 


Numb or of employ 3 es 
in the Group as of 
October 1. 1970 . _ 


Adnlnist rat ive S arvic es 1 , 378 

Administrative Trainee 415 

Computer Systems Mrainistration 836 

Financial Administration 500 

Information Services 319 

Organisation a,nd: Methods, 365 

Personnel Mministration 1,375 

Programme Administration 9,335 

Purchasing and Supply 933 

Welfare Programs ’ 947 

Commerce 631 

Foreign Affairs 494 

Translation 434 


14,151 


17,962 


T echnlcal ■ Cat ogory 


Aircraft Operations 

196 

Air Traffic Control 

1,278 

Drafting and. Illustration 

1,450 . 

Flectronics . 

1,982 

Engineering & Scientific Support 

5,250 ■ 

General Technical 

353 

Photography 

137 ,, ■: 

Primary Products Inspection 

2,060 

Radio Operations 

1,150 

Ships Officers - 

1,014 

Ships Pilots 

n 9 

Social Science Support 

290 

Technical Inspection 

932 

Education Support, 

90 


48,347 



(iii) 


ilPP.I(Concld) 


Group s 


A dniini strut live Support Category 

Uumber of Snployoas 
in the Group as of 
October 1, 1970 


Communications .907 

Data Processing ■ 1,3G5 

Clerical & Hegulatory 325772 

Office Bquipnent 727 

Secretarial, Stenographic & Typingl0j661 
Telephone Operations. 550 


Operational Category 

Correctional (S ) 152 

Correctional (NS) 1,781 

Firefight ers . (S ) 239 

Firefighters (NS) 1,196 

General Labour & Trades (S ) 1,853 

General Labour & Trades (HS ) . 19,856 

General Services (S) 1, CBS 

General Services (jNS) 13,272 

Heating, Power & Stationary Plant 

Operations (S) 593 

Heating, Power & Stationary Plant 

Operations (NS) 2,331 

Hospital Services (S) 299 

Hospital Services (NS) 6,090 

Lightkeepers (S) 273 

Lightkeepers (NS) 410 

Postal Operations iS) 2,850 

Postal Operations (NS) 25,000 

Railway Mail Clerks 300 

Postal Operations Part-time 

Employ ees 3,450 

Printing Operations (S) 66 

Printing Operations (NS) 1,211 

Revenue Postal Operations 8,131 

Ship Repair 2,311 

Ship Crews (S ) 110 

Ship Crews (NS) 2,342 


48,347 


46,982 


95,205 



A P F S N D I X - II 


?Oim RACING OF SKILLS IN THE GSNSH/iL 
LABOUR and TR.IDSS group • 



APPENDIX II 

GENgRi'iL LABOUR AMD TRADES GROUP 
Bench-Hark Position Description Index 


SUB-GROUP DSS.CRIPTION TITLE 


Elemental . , 

G« ne t ^1 Uabo u?" itipo red so r ; 

kepnor • opar ator 
Helper, Trades 
Labouirer, Roads & Grounds 

Labour, Supervisor, Park 
Maintenance 
Lubrication Mr^n 

Machine Tending 

Air-compressor Operator 
Ifertar Mixer 
Pumpman, Portable Pump 

Farm Hand, Livestock 
Farm Labour Supervisor ■ 
Gardener 
Tyre Repairman 
Welder, Combination 

Machine Driving 
Onerating 

Fork-lift“'fc3:‘dck Oper.dor 
Mobile-crane Operator 

,P : : ^ ^ 

Truck .Driver, Heavy 
Truck Driver, Ligdit, 


TOTiH 

POINTS 


265 

300 

257 


284 

231 


298 

244 

324 


339 

448 

385 

219 

465 


268 

393 

365 

347 

291 


SUB-GROUP 


Machine 

Operating- 

Controlling 


Precision 

Working 


Ammimiction 

Working 


Maintaining 


Instruaent 
Maint aining 


(ii) 

App *11 (con 

DESCRIPTIVE TITLE 

Total 


POIHTS 


Annaaling-furnacG, Operator 

Sup err iso r 509 

Bridge Operator 295 

Bridge Operator jSupervisor 568 

Cat -off-saw Operator 273 

Farnace Operator, Mint 490 

Punch-press Operator 4(4 


Leather Worker, Prosthetic 

Devices 401 

Painter 428 

Painter, Sign 430 

Plasterer 443 


ilnimanition Inspector 618 

Supervisor 

ilmmunition Shop Craftsman 530 

Ammunition Shop Supervisor 674 

Ammunition Supply Worker 3-10 

Helper, Artillery Gun Crew 286 

Aircraft Mechanic 691 

Aircraft Wolder-Macliinist 589 


Instrument Mechanic , Optical 596 
Maint enanco Mechanic, Marine 
■ : ;i:' AidS-i 'i:: : ■ : ' ; • ■ • ' 0694' 


■SUB-GROUP 


(iii ) 

DESCRIPTIVE TITLE 


i\?P,II (contcl.) 


TQT/J. POINTS 


Machinery 


Maintaining 

Millwright j/iirport 

Oil-harner Installation and 

531 


Serviceman 

424 


Refrigeration Mechanic 

501 

Vehicle and 



Heavy SaulDinant 


Maistainihs. 

Rat omo bile Mechanic e 

530 


Aatomobile Tester 

544 


Mechanic, Airport 

559 

Boilermakins- 

Biacksmithins: 

Metal Fabricator, Marine Aids 

558 


Shop S up erint end ent , Marine Aids 

S54 

Electrical 
Installing' and 
Maintaining 

Electrician 

626 


Electrician, Airport 

652 


Lineman, Repair 

613 

Pinefitting 

Pipefitter 

591 


Pip ef itt er , Welding 

601 

Sheet-mat a^L 
Working 

Body Repairman 

471 


Shoet-metal Worker" 

534 

Woodworking 

Cabinet-maker 

573 


Carpenter Foreman 

600 


Carpenter, Maintenance 

558 




p, (iv) / 


(iv) 


ilpp .II (Concld ) 


SUB-GROUP , DESCRIPTIVE TITLE 


TOTAL POIM’S 


M acliinlnE . 

' roolmaking.(S: ^ 

Engraving 

Machinist S55 

Mint Engraver , Sap ervisor 870 

Sap erint end ent , Maintenance 820 


C onstraction 

Inspecting 

Constraction Officer 
Inspector of Constraction, 
Small Proj ects 


667 

595 


Regional Constraction 
Sap ervisor 


785 


BENGH-H/iRK DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POSITIONS IN '’PROGxRRM^ 
xIDPI[NISTH.;TION», GROUP 
& executive C/ilTEGORY 
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APPBM)IX~I II 


Barxcli-Mark Position Descri'otlon 
of 

C hief Collections & Adciinistration , 

District Taxation C ~?fice- Toronto 

Point 

Ratings 686 

S ummary ; 

Under the direction of the District Director, Taxation, 
Toronto, administers the collection of taxes, maintonanco 
of the tax roll and income tax account records, and the 
assessment and collection of contributions required under 
the Canada Pension Plan; implements work measurement and 
qual ity control methods ; implements new procedures and 
evaluates their cost and effectiveness; plans staff, 
accommodation and financial requirements ; and performs 
other related duties. 

Duties ^ of tij :ne 

- Administers the collection of income tax, 
the registration of tax payers and the 
recording of accounts in a very large district 
which includes many individual and large 
corporate tax-payers, transient, industrial 
.and commercial operations, and which has a 
continuing net tax receivable account of 
approximately $ 60 million 

- by organising a staff of 460 to meet 
. the worklod demands, 

- by directing the application of acts, 
regulations, directives, and procedures 

- by directing, throu^ subordinate 

supervisors, the examination of payroll 

baCGO:Unth:j':'/and^:.:::-:^'’^'' 

- by reviewing recommendations on delinquent 
accounts, evaluatirg financial positions, and 
drawing conclusions about tax-payers* 
capabilities , aihd intentions so that administrative 

inr:i:iega|s:hi|:|ohSiiS 


(ii) 


App.III (contci.) 


Duties 


io of time 


-Directors the assessment ani collection 
of contributions required under part I of 
the Canada Pension Plan .t^ct and reviews 
rocomm-endations on delinquent accounts, 

- by direct ingj through subordinate 

supervisors, the audit of payroll 
and related records to ensure 20 

compliance with the provisions of 
the Act, and 

- by directing the work of rulings 
officers responsible for making 
decisions on employer-employee 
relationships* 

-Implements and evaluates work methods and 
work measurement and quality control 
procedures 

- by establishing and implementing 
production standards, 

- by evaluating and reporting on 20 

the effectiveness and cost of new 
procedures, and 

- by instructing staff in the use of 
nev; procedures and directing a staff 
training programme 

to achieve and maintain control of the quality 
and quantity of work done by a staff of 450* 

-Performs other related duties, such as 20 

evaluating requests for supplies and furnishings, 

' selecting staff, conducting correspondence, 
comp^.lliiSg reports and j%intaining liaison 
with headquarters branches. 



(iii) 


App, IllCcontci.) 


Specifications Decree Point s 

Knowledge- Edge at ion and Experience 

The work requires a thorou^ knowledge of 
the federal and provincial Incoao Tax Acts, 

Regulations and procedures | of the Canada AS 169 
Pension Plan Act and Regulations 5 and of 
bankruptcy and bulk sales legislation as those 
apply to collection work. A good knowledge of 
basic accounting, adainistratlve and legal' 
courses of action applicable to the collection 
of tax arrears, and of departmental adminis- 
trative practices is a roquironent . The work 
also requires experience in identifying and 
solving operational and procedural probloms, 
in coordinating and directing a very largo 
staff, and in dealing with officials and 
representatives of -business and industry. This 
knowledge is normally acquired through com- 
pletion of secondary school education and 10 
. years of related ejqDsrience, 

Knowled go-Cont Inulng Study ; 

The work requires the study of legislation 

and departmental directives and manuals 

affecting the registration of tax-payers, 1 10 

the recording and collection of revenues , 

and management of staff. 

Decision Making. 

Most decisions and recommendations are made 

in accordance with acts, regulations, 

directives and procedures developed for 

uniform application in all district offices, 03 256 

Judgment is required to, solve operational 

problems caused by changes in workload, 

shortages of staff or supplies, uneven work 

of flow, and introduction of new procedures* 

There is a requirement in complex 


i> # « t 


(iv) / 






(iv) 


collection cases to exercise discretion Derrro e Points 

in datGriTiining corporate rolatioiiships , 

financial positions, and tax-payer intent 

prior to deciding whether the highest 

possible returns of tax revenue will bo 

obtained by taking legal action or by 

agreeing to arrears paynent arrangeDonts. 

There is also a requirement to represent 

the department in negotiating agreements , , 

which may have national application, with 

corporations, associations, churches and 

other organisations having head offices in 

the Toronto district. 

Decisions affect individual and corporate 
taxpayers who may face the possibility of 
.prosecution or seizure of goods, and the 
amount of tax revenue collected. They 
also affect the efficient employment of 
a staff of 450, the use of office supplies, 
equipment and space serving over 900 
employees, and the collection of a con- 
tinuing residue of collection accounts 
revenue of approxiiaat ely ^ 60 million. 

Recommendations are made to an officer at 
the Branch Director level. 

■Contacts 

The work requires contacts with officers 

of the department, associ.atas in the 

provincial government, and taxpayers and 

their representatives to provide and G3 119 

obtain information and to arrange for 

payment of tax arrears. It also requires 

representing the department at meetings 

with businessmen and their representatives 

who are requesting acceptance of special 

arrangements for the payment of tax 

arrears, with authority to accept or reject 

proposals. 



Sg-oervision Decree 

The work requires the supervision oi 450 
employees in the administrative and foreign 
service category at the senior, int :>rm 0 diat e 
and junior levels, and in the administrative F3 
support and operational categories, and of 
casual employees with service totalling 16 
man-years. 


Points 


132 



(vi) 


/ipp .III (contd) 


Betich-mrk Position Description 

at 

C ollGctor of Gastons .Toronto Point Rating s 

80? 


' S Luiitnary s , 

Under the functional direction of senior branch heads, is 
responsible to the Deputy Minister for adninist oring the 
Port of Toronto , Ontario 5 directs the application of 
■ statutes, regulations and directives concerning the entry 
or exit' of goods and the collection and ronission of 
revenue; directs the enforcement of the provisions of 
the legislation against snuggling and other infractions; 
directs the immigration activities concerning the primary 
examination of persons entering Canada; develops and 
maintains effective working relations with district 
industrial and transportation organisations and good 
relations with the general public ; plans future require- 
ments cjid, organisational arrangements ; represents tho 
Department of Transport in shi^ registration aattors; 
and performs other related duties. 

P ut i es s 

-Administers the Port of. Toronto, ^ of Tine 

located in a densely populated area 
with intensive industrial development, 
moderate international passenger flow 
and the head of fie os of many corporations 
(The total staff of 635 is employed 
primarily on customs work at transport- 
ation terminals, post offices and customs 
buildings ) , 

-by interpreting .and directing the 
application of st at ut os , regulations 

-by organizing port activities and 
;:y If ;::|rt-:d:piplp y ing: 


(vii) / 


(vii ) 


App .III (contd ) 


-by adapting operational practices 
and procedures to meet special 
requirements, and 

-by reviefifing the ganerr-.l effective- 
ness of port operations 

to ensure the proper collection of revenue, 
the prevention of smuggling, the enforcoment 
of legislation in event of infractions, and 
efficient service to the importing and 
travelling public, 

-Provides customs service to the general 
public, custom brci'.ers and senior 
officials of industrial and transportation 30 
organisations to facilitate the int ernat ional 
movement of travellers and goods , by expla.ining 
legislation, regulations and procedures, and 
by coordinating the requirements of customs 
operations with those of outside organisations, 

- Plans future requirements for staff, supplies 
and accommodation by evaluating the effect of 
changed procedures and by forecasting future 
levels of operation, 

- Hegisters shipping on behalf of the Department 
of Transport by applying regulations concern- 
ing* change of ownership or financial 
responsibility, transfer of port, or other 

r olat od t ransact ions , 

- Performs related duties, such as compiling 

standard or special reports, conducting 
correspondence, evaluating supervisory 
performance,' implementing training pro- 10 

grames , approving nr recommending dis- 
plinary action, serving: on selection and 
appeal boards irepres anting the department at 
meetings of business and service organizations 
and making recommendations to senior 

. departmental officials for changes in 
regulations or adjustments of departmental, 
policy, . . , ■ 



(viii) 


iipp ,ill (contci . ') 


Specifications ; 

pQRree Point s 

KnowlediTG -Bjacation and Experience 

The work reqairos a thorougli Imow'iedgc 
of the Castonis Act, Castoms Tariff j and 
of excise statutes, regulations 
and directives; a good knowledge of 
financial and personnel managarient 
directives and of local importing ahd 
transportion developments; and knowledge 
of sections of federal statues concern- 
ing inimigra.tion and the importation of 
animals, food products and drugs. It A7 225 

requires experience in directing a 
very large work force, in ad;)usting to 
seasonal and random workload and 
■ transpo rat ion changes, and in adapting 
standard practices to meet requirements 
of ’particular enterprises. It also 
requires experience' in dealing with the 
public and in maintaining good working 
relations with officials of a large 
number of diversified businesses and 
industrial organisations. This knowledge 
is normally acqui-red by completion of 
secondary school education and over 12 
years of experience in customs operations. 

Knowledge -Gontinu ing Study; 

The work requires study of legislation, 1 10 

regulations and procedures pertaining 
to customs and excise operations and of 
departmental administration practices. 


p.(ix) / 



Decision Flaking ; 


Degree 

In the main, the work is done in accordance 
with legislation, regulations , directives 
and established practice. Judgment and 
discretion must be exercised in procedural 
matters such as waiving bonding require- C4 

ments and customs duties for special 
importations 5 and in determining the 
imiaediate action to be taken in cases 
involving smuggling, falsa declarations, and 
other evasions of various laws and 
reg'ulations . There is a continuing require- 
ment to make adjustments and changes in 
operations to meet the needs of the travelling 
public, transporation companies and importers. 

As officer in charge of one of the largest 
customs, ports, there is also a continuing 
requirement to participate in the development 
of port procedures by reviewing aiid comment- 
ing on proposals of head office branches 
concerning port operations. Decisions affoct 
the time and costs to clear imported goods, 
the speed with which the travelling public 
is processed through customs inspect ion, and 
the effective management of a staff of 335 
engaged in processing 1,650, 000 /-usto ms entries, 
inspecting approximately 600,000 travellers, 
and" collecting and remitting over 300 
million of duty and tax reveiiue annually. 
Recommendations are made to the Deputy Minister, 

■C ontacts s 


The work requires exchanging information 
with officers of other departments, 03 

explaining provisions of the regulations 
to solicitors, importers and the general 
public, and obtaining the assistance of 
officials of local industry. It also 
requires representing the department at 
formal meetings v/ith officials and 



App ,III (coiltd . ) 


(x)' 


Degre e Points 

associates in industry, transportation 
companies and other governments to 
resolve operating problems associated with 
tne movement of traffic and customs 
clearance. 


S upervision 


T le work requires the supervisi'-n of 

C 35 employees at the senior level of G3 150 

; le administrative and foreign service 
ategory and in the Administrative 
- Support category. 





Bench-Kark^ Position Description 

OX 

?o St raast er , T o ront o . 

Po int Rat in g ;82 7 


Samary s 

Under general direction of the Assistant Deputy Post- 
naster General j administers postal services in the Toronto 
area, establishes and maintains systems for the 
collection, safeguarding the accounting for postal revenue? 
develops plans for future service requirements ? acts as 
a member of senior departmental policy commltt oes , 
represents management in dealing with local staff union 
and association representatives j maintains discipline 
and supervises training and development programmes for 
staff, interviews postal patrons to' discuss regulations 
and to resolve problems in service; and performs 
other rolated duties. 

Duties % ot Tim e 

-Administers postal services for the 
Toronto area, in accordance with 
established policies, procedures 
and policies, procedures and 
regulations, tnfougji the main post 
office and other postal installations 
such as -sub-post offices and postal 
stations, which provide for the 
receip)t, processing and despatch of 
mail, delivery’ by letter' carrier, 

’rural mail services, lock-box 
facilities, and front office and 
related services. , 

-by supervising the activities 
of approximately 5,000 post 
office, employees in various 


...locations / 



(xii) 


% of Time 


locations throughout the city 
with the assistance of subordinate 
supervisors at the sexiior and 
■ interciediate administrative levels. 

- by implomenting and maintaining 
controls over the worlt through 
audits, tests, sample ch>.cks and 25 

r Gv i GW 0 f wo rk m ea s ur em ent r op o rt s , 
in order to improve and maintain 
quality .and production standards, 

- by issuing instructions to staff and 
consulting xfith the operations manager 
on the interpretation and implementation 
of ■ directives aM instructions received 
from headquart ors , and 

- by approving plans for the re-scheduling 
of staff and duties to meet unusual or 
emergency situations such as the 
Christmas rush, or changes in arrival 
times of aircraft or trains transporting 
mail . 

‘Establishes and maintains systems for the 
collection, safeguarding and accounting for 
postal revenue, the daily deposits of revenue, 
the payment of salary to employees paid locally 
and the submission of periodic accounting 
records to headquarters by interpreting and 
applying established systems and procedures, 
to ensure that appropriate acco'onting and 
security measures are maintained for postal 
revenue and to provide systematic accounting 
for budgetary requirements* 

Develops plans for future service requirements 
and for related changes in organisation, 
transportation facilities, accommodation and 
staff, based on the expected growth of the 
community, by supervising the preparation of 
reports and surveys in areas where additional ■ 


, ..services / 



(xiii ) 


services may be required 5 by personal con- i of Ti me 

saltation with municipal author" tios^ monbers 

of the general public, service organisations 

and other interested groups 5 by making 20 

recommendations to the Assistant Deputy 

Postmaster General, based on findings j and 

by implementing changes after approva.1* 

Acts as a member of senior departmental 
committees concerned with the development 
of policy regarding the administration 5 

and operation of the postal service. 

Represents management in dealing with local 
staff Uiiion and association representatives 10 

to discuss departmental personnel practices, 
staffing arrangements, working conditions, 
and grievances. 

Maintains personnel. development and appraisal 
programmes and staff discipline by evaluating 
performance appraisals, reviewing allocation 
of duties , and* recommending reclassification, 
demotion, transfer or release of staff, by 15 

counselling, instructing and arranging 
training programmes for staff, and by imposing 
disciplinary measures within the discipline 
code. 

Interviews and meets with a wile variety of 
postal patrons, transportation contractors, 
officials of federal a^id provincial government 
departments and agencies, and representatives 10 
of private business to discuss such matters 
as the application of postal regulations and 
to resolve problems in the provision of new 
or existing postal services, 

Perforras other related duties, such as attending 
depart mj.ental meetings, ' participating in 
selection and rating boards, and representing 
the department at import aht appeal boards. 


. ,,(xiv) / 
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The worlc reqairos a thorough knowledge 

of departmental policies, regulations 

and procedures pertaining to mail A7 225 

processing, mail transportation and 

service to the public, as well as knowledge 

of financial and personnel administration 

as applied in the federal' public service. 

Extensive experience is required in the 
co-ordination and supervision of a large 
staff thro ugii subordinate supervisors, 
in maintaining good relations with the 
public, and in preparing and interpreting 
financial and other reports. The work 
required experience in- working on senior 
committees, both in the field and at head- 
quarters, and in analysis, planning and 
control of major programmes such as the 
production control programme and management 
reporting system. This knowledge is 
normally acquired through completion 
of secondary school education and more 
than- 12 years of experience in the 
administration of postal operations. 



The w-irk requires study of policies, 
postal regulations, procedures and 

directives, of regulations issued by 2 30 

central agancios, and of managerial and 
administrative techniques.. It also requires 
close study of the community’s expanding 
construction programme and particularly 
the modern architectural interior designs 
of high rise buildings, .both residential 
and commercial, so that new or improved 
postal services can. be introduce. 



(xvi ) 


Contacts i Degree Points 

The work requires contacts with official's 

of other federal and provincial departments, 

civil officials, leaders in the business 

community, members of the general public, 

and other interested groups, to discuss 

postal services, staff employment and 

operational problcars. ’'/Jheh extensions ■ 03 119 

to postal services are being considered 

or when mailing arrangements are causing . 

concern to city officials, representatives 

of industry or business firm, contacts 

often include formal meetings to find 

common ground for solution of the problems. 


Supervision : 


The work requires the supervision of a 

staff of approximately 5,000 postal employees, 

with the assistance of five subordinate 

supervisors at the intermediate and senior 

levels of the administrative and foreign 

service category and up to as many as 8,000 

additional casual employees during peak 

workload periods such as the Christmas G3 150 

or 3aster season (i,e,,- an additional 

250 man-years). 



Doclsion Making s 


The work is carric4 out with only general 
direction from the Assistant Deputy Post- 
Master General, and rlocisions are rased, on 
departmental directives, and manuals such, 
aS the Postal Guide, the Personnel l^Ianual, 
the I'lanual of Financial Diroctivas and the- 
Manual of Operating Procedures, which are 
detailed but often require modifications 
in the introduction of new methods to meet 
local and changing conditions .Recommendations 
are made to headquarters concerning serious 
disciplinary problems and major changes in 
payment for transportation service con- 
tractors, Decisions are made rGg.irding the 
establishnant of new positions, major 
adjustments to work schedules, ahd in all 
aspects of the work of the post office, 
which operates on a 24-hour day, such as 
setting and adjusting hours of work, the 
employment of casual staff, and type and 
time of delivery to postal patrons and 
business firms , and the transfer of staff 
and supervisors within the post office 
for training purposes. Decisions and 
recommendations affect the quality of 
postal services provided to approximately 
two million pD-st.al patrons i!i the 
Toronto area and. to some extent patrons 
in the country a whole, the efficient 
collection of poi>Dal revenues, and uhe 
effective management of a staff of 
approximately 5,000 involving an a^'ciual 
budget of ^ 23 million. Recommendations 
are made to the Assistant Deputy Post- 
master General. ,, - 
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Bench-Mark Position Description 
Qf 

Regional Director ^Fisheries 


Point Rating 941, 


S nrnmary ; 

Under the general direction of tho Assistant Deputy ' 
Minister , Operations j adiaihist ers the progranrnes and 
activities of the department in the Pacific Region, 
vhich include fishery resource conservation and 
development , fish plant and product inspection and 
industry assistance I ensures the enforcement of national 
and international fishery statutes, regulations and 
agreements § reviews programmes and regional conditions, 
reports developments, and rocommends changes in policies, 
programmes and procedures; represents the department 
in controversial matters affecting the Pacific fishery; 
and performs other related duties. 

Duties. ^ of Time 

- iidministers the programmes and 
activities of the department in the 
Pacific Region, which includo con- 
servation, biological research and 
survey, civil engineering, fish plant 
and product inspection, economic 
survey and analysis, fishing vessel 
and gear insurance, general and trades 35?^ 

information, and administrative services, 

-by directing and co-ordinating the 
work of over 600 .employees, 

- by controlling annual, operating expenditures 
of over 900 million, and 
“ by managing dispersed physical assets 
such as vehicles, vessels, dams, 
offices and fish escapement installtions . 


. ,,,(xviii) 
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- Directs. 1 the enforcement of national 

and int r- 'national statutes, regulations and 
agreeme^ ,s 

-by i aviewing. reports of departmental 

specialists, 25 

-by directing the conduct of investigations, 
and 

-by considering the views of interested parties 
in order to exorcise delegated authority to suspend 
or restrict fishing activity, and to certify or 
deny certification of fish processing plans and 
products. 

Reviews programmes and regional conditions in 
o rd or to r epo rt pro gr es s o f pro gr ammos , d et ermine 
the need for, specialist assistance, or recommend 
new or changed policies, pro gramiaes and procedures, 

-by evaluating the reports of subordinates 
and the views of industry, provincial 
government and international agencies, 

-by evaluating the progress or success of 
policlGS, programmes and procedures, and 
-by recognising general economic and 
teclinological developments, 

-Represents the department in meetings with 
senior officials of industry, organised 
fishery groups , and provincial government 10 

and international agencies on controversial 
matters, such as fishing intensity, fishing 
rights, and water use, with authority to 
seelt common ground for agreement and 
recommend departmental courses of action* 

' - Performs other related duties, such as 

inspecting field operations and attending 
confer one os and, moebings. 


,,..(xix) / 
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S'oeci float ions ; , Decree Points 

Kn owl edge -Education and Exp or! mo e 

Tho "work reqaires a t ho rou^ knowledge of 

d apart raental obj octivos in resource 

raahagernent and industry regulation and 

assistanca, and a good knowledge of the 

work of specialised groups devoted to 

these broad objectives, of the 

chur-ict .riotics cf the rosourco and 

industry in the region, and of research 

programnes and industrial developments : 

that affect the resource. It also requies 

experience in directing and co-ordinating 

wiS.ely' dispersed professional and ■ C6 272 

operational staff, representing an 

organization in situations of conflicting 

interest, forecasting future developments 

and recommending policies , programmes and 

procedures. This knowledge is norroally 

acquired by graduation from university 

with specialization in a biological 

science, and 12 years of administrative 

experience. 

Knowledge -Continuing Study 

The work requires study of developments 

in such disciplines as biology, engineering, 

economics and fishery resource management , 

and of general t eclmologicalj industrial and 

economic developments within the Pacific 3 50 

hegion. 

The work requires decisic ns to very 

weekly closures of fishing, to restrict 

fishing activity on, a day-to-day basis, to 

deny the certification of fish processing Di 350 

plants and products 5 : and to recommend 

policies to reduce ..fishing intensity and 

. .programmes / 
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prograraries to reclaim or develop rivers 
and streams. The vrork also requires 
recommending new policies 5 programmes 
and courses of action based on 
personal evaluation of regional develop- 
m ent 3 , successor c urr ent pro gr a ’rim es , 
or forecasts of future conditions 
Decisions and recommendations on the 
regulations of .fisheries of the Pacific 
Region affect the livelihood of 
approximately 20^000 people employed 
in fishing and related industries. They 
also affect the future yei elds of the 
fishing grounds, the use of a very large 
staff? an annual operating budget of 
S' 9 million dollars, Recommendations 
are made to the Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Operations, 


Degree P oints 


Contacts ; 

The work requires extensive contact at 

senior levels of industry, provincial 

government and international agencies C3 119 

to exchange information, to gain acceptance 

of departmental obo ectives and programmes, 

and to represent departmental interests 

where objectives conflict, e.g. fishing 

rights, water use, and joint fishing 

grounds, with authority to develop common 

grounds for agreement, 

SuDervision 

The work requires the supervision of 
up to 650 full-time and seasonal employees 
in the professional, technical, 

administrative and’ foreign service, G3 150 

operational and administrative support 
including senior adcrinistrators. 
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B e i ich-Mark Position Description 
of 

Director., Hational and Historic 
rks .Deioartnent of Indian Affairs 
aM lorthorn Dovelo', .ant (Hlxocatlva category) 

Level; Senior Bzecative Officer 2, 

Me .1 or Resr ons Ibllit i es ; ' , 

Under the general direction of the Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Conservation) , directs the National and Historic, 
Parks Branch in the planning, acquisition, developnent , 
operation and aaint,3nance of national parks and national . 
historic parks and sites under the Conservation Progran^ 
to provide for the use and enjoyci^t of these parks and 
sites by the public, now aM in the years to cone-’ to 
consei-ve and manage the natural, historical and re- 
creational resources of the parks systems 5 to acquire 
additional nationally significant natural and historical 
areas required to meet public demand as expressed through 
Parliament and the Minister; and to communicate the 
cultural, inspirational and aesthetic significance of the 
Canadian heritage as represented by the national parks 
and national historic parks and sides 

- by developing, planning, recommending and 

implementing politiees and changes in administration 
to provide more’ /effective service to the public 
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and to preserve existing parks and historic sites, and 
develop new ones in accordance with the objectives 
approved by Parliament and the Minister, 

by establishing objectives and setting priorities to 
determine the rate and direction of groxfth of the 
national parks and historic sites systens v/ithin the 
legislation and the ^36,000,000 aparaiting and capital 
bad get approved by Parliaoent , 


by directing and co-ordinating the work of. three 
assistant directors and three regional directors who, 
t hrough division chiefs , park s up erint end ant s and 
supervisors, manage 19 national and 22 historic parks 
and sites inclading four permanent and three seasonal 
town sit es as well as 600 memorials and plaques 
across C.?j 


- by evaluating performance of senior branch officials, 
identifying training and development requirenents , 
establishing schools and nominating staff for 
educational leave, to meet present and future man- 
power needs, . : ' m b ^ 

- by approving changes in obj ectives sund allocation 
of staff and funds to meet changing priorities 
caused by changes in conditions ,• such as an unexpected 
influx of visitors to a particular park or region, 

- by reviei^dng financial statements, progress reports, 
variance reports, and visitor statistics to determine 
the relative degree of success in meeting objectives 

. and to take corrective action as required and 
establish new objectives, 


- by iDlanning, developing and implementing visitor and 
interpretative services such as camp grounds, museums, 
nature trails, interpretative centres and ski areas, 
to serve the 13,000,000 visitors (1966) and projected 

))li20yO.0O,':OOO vis ih'df :3m::by : 78 ■ jb 

- by maintaining contacts with other federal and 
provincial government depart.merAts and conducting t.alks 
wit h t has 0 o f f i cial s t o . e bt ain noop erat ion and 

)b :■ b)m- :b;::;pb: ■ m ■ 
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agreement to the creation of new parks or the 
. enlargement of existing parks and to obtain cooperation 
in promoting the development of national parks and 
historic parks and sites for the benefit of all Canadians , 

- by maintaining contacts with co; lercial enterprises, 
individual .leaseholders and other private interests 

to resolve problems where these interests aro affected 
by the application of pax’ks policies and regulations 
and to present the branch position in keeping with 
policies and regulations, and 

- by acting as pei’nanent representative on the 
International Goamission on National Parks to resolve 
international park pro bleias , obtain international 
coop erat ion in the planning and d ev elopment of n ew 
parks , and exchange information on the adrdnistration 
of national and historic parks and sites. 


O rganisation and Staff ? 


The branch is decentralised across Canada into three 
regions, Atlantic located- in Halifax, Central in Cornwall, 
and Western in Calgary. The Regional Directors report to 
the Director but receive functional direction from the 
.three assistant directors, one in charge of general 
administration, one in charge of national parks, and the 
third responsible for. national historic parks and sites. 
Each assistant director is in charge of several headquarters 
staff divisions which provide. administration, technical 
and professional support services on operations, policy 
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formolationj planning, interpretative services, research 
^nd administration for the branch. These divisions are 
the Engineering and Archit ect aral , Financial and 
Management Advisory, Personnel, National Parks Operations, 
National Parks Planning, Historic Parks and Sites 
Operations, and Historic Parks and Sites Kesearch, 

The Director is responsible for the effective nianagonent 
of this decentralised organisation and for ensuring that 
decision making is delegated to the lowest possible level 
consistent with the objective of providing effective 
service to the public and the requirements of central 
agencies and Parliament regarding financial and 
management controls. Under the Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Conservation) and through three assistant 
directors and three regional directors, the Director 
exercises responsibility for the recruitment, selection, 
appraisal, training, development, and discipline of the 
employees of the National and Historic Parks Branch. 

These employees are in a wide variety of disciplines 
including architects, biologists, engineers, archaeologists, 
town planners, landscape architects, nuseologivsts , 
naturalists, and hist oriahs as well as managerial 



groups such as parks officers and financial managers. 

This staff is made up of 3 jl-Si positions representing 

2 5 150 man-years distributed • in six occupational 

categories as follows 

Executive 3 

Scientific and Professional 131 

Administrative & Foreign Service 134 

Technical 163 

Administrative Support 235 

Operational ■ 2 .485 

3j 154 positions ( 25 I 6 O 

man-year 

The five-year program review of June 1967 projects this 
2,150 man-years to increase to 3,i20 man-years by 1972 
in order to meet obj ectives creat ed by the proj ect ad 
increase in visitors from 13,000,000 in 19G3 to 
23,000,000 in 1972-73, 



The budget consists of ^ 16,840,000 in operating 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1967-58, $ 10,346,800 
of which is for staff salaries, A capital expenditure 
of ^18,568,200 is also forecast for 1967-68, This is 
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to provide for the acquisition of vehicles, construction 
of roads and park facilities and restoration of 
hiptoric sites* 

The five year program review of June 1967 projects that 
the, operation and maintenance budget will increase to 
9' 18,500,000 by 1972-73 and that capital expenditure will 
be S'lSOjOOO, 000 during the next five years. 

The Director is responsible for the presentation and 
defence of branch estimates, including the estanlishnent 
of priorities and objectives. Once the estimates hai/e 
been approved by Parliament , he is responsible for 
controlling expenditures by ensuring that there are 
proper financial control systcEis established, by 
approving expenditures within his authority (service, 
construction and purchase contracts upto v?” 15,000), 
by delegating financial signing authority where practical 
and feasible, by approving or developing changes in 
p-riorities a^id objectives when required, by evaluating 
progress achieved, in meeting objectives, to ensure 
economic and efficient administration. 
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Planning 

The director makes recommendations to the Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Conservation) concerning policies for 
the development of additional paiks and historic sites 
and t hep r es ervat ion of exist in g parks and s it es The 
initiation of a Parks Planning Division of professional 
Park and tox^n planxiers has enabled the branch to approach 
park development on a uniform and comprehensive basis. 

One result has been the decentralization of the branch 
into three regions. 

The five-year program review forecasts that parks visitor 
will double in the next five years and that the parks 
system should double in area as soon as possible while 
suitable significant ; natural areas are still available. 
This requires a high degree of planning to improve and 
increase visitor services such aS camp grounds, gold 
aourses, beaches, nature trails, ski areas, and town 
sites while keeping in mind that the national parks 
are to be maintained and used in such a way as to leave 
them as close to their natural state as possible for the 
enjoyment of future generations, 

■, ..(xxviii) / 
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The Satlonel Hostorlo Site Service has had a IM per 
cent increase in visitors between 1961 and 1960 , and 
a further 100 per cent Increase ia projected in the 
five-year progran review. The pj-anning m thio 
«11 involve farther developnent for the Fortress of 
hooisboarg as well aS other najor restoration projects 

^ t-ivP fncilities for Sites sucn 2is the 
and interpretative laciia- 

Halifax citadel, bower Fort Oarry, Fort Hold Hill and 

3,^,P HiU. Planning for development of 10 or nore 

historic sites is reqolrei. In addition, planning is 
now going forward to eonoenorate the Fathers of 
confederation throng preservation of sym-oclic hoases. 

Pnblic iielatip|]^» 

Pabllo acceptance and sapport of national parhs ^ 
and national historic sites concepts and policies 
depends noon an informed Canadian pabllo; thas tno 

director mast pay particular attention to the effect 

, . ■ini r Gfuiat ions on the 

of policies, obj octi^reb, , and ru^a^a 

1- „ rvihllo «nd the interpretation that is plaoe- 
Canadian public ana 

: ; : apon these matt ers by the. Canadian pablic. . 

The Director has had a stateraent prepared outlining 
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Kational Parks Policy, which was tabled in the Hou^c o- 
Co®ons by the mnlster. A slnllar statement catllnlng 
national Historic Sites Policy has been prepared under 

the Director's EUldahce, has been approved by the 

1 -i T 1 hp tabled in tho Housq of Goni-ions 
Minister, and will oe taoi- 

shortly. A phbllc service type of advertising oatapaisn 
on national parks concepts haS been carried on for 
Dore than a yeari 

By working closely with universities , school systens, 
business men's associations ahd other public groups, 

4. n fnftpr -Dablic acceptance of changes 

the Director can footer pujii^ 

in the policies and practices despite the clanour of 

special interest groups. Many of the decisions of the 

Director will affect, directly ahd indirectly, one 

nr another of the Canadian public. The Director 
group or anooucj- ui. 

■4-v, Vi o <=16 ere not nisint erpretod or 

must ensure that these aic -ij 

misunderstood.. 





Bench«^4ark Position, Description 
of 

Repdonal Bir ect or , Ontario ^ 

Canada Mairoowor Division. 

Department of I'^hnooxTer & lanigration 
(Executive Category) ^ 

Levels Senior Executive Officer .2* 


Ma,ior Responsibilities ; 

Under the general direction of the Assistant Deputy 
Minister} Manpower, directs the activities of the Ontario 
Regional Office of the Canada Manpower Division, which 
consists of approximately 2,000 employees classified in 


the' Administrative and Foreign Service and Administrative 
Support Categories and located in 75 Canada manpower 
centres 


- by developing and implementing policy and objectives 
for the Ontario Region and assisting with the 
development of’ policy for the Canada -Manpower 
Division, 


by ensuring that information regarding the content 
and intent of the various manpower acts, regulations, 
and procedures is communicated to iJb-d understood 
by the staff and that the staff are fully aware 
of their responsibilities regarding the programs, 

by negotiating and administering cooperative 
arrangements with Ontario Provincial Government 
depar'fcments 5 employer associations:^ private 
institutions , universities and agencies , and 
approving related program expenditures involving 
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approximately ^455 000,000 per year, applicable to 
various federal governnont sponsored manpower 
programs dealing with placement, labour market 
information, immigrc-tion settlement, manpo^/er 
nobility, occupational training for adults, 
vocational rehabilitation and employment 
st abilizat ion j 

- by promoting Canada Manpower Division Programs 
throughout Ontario by arranging frequent working 
and information meetings v/ith provincial governraent 
officials, employees, employer groups, union 
officials, and public news media representatives, and 
by speaking to service clubs, conventions, association 
meetings and other public forums, 

- by supervising the preparation and control of budgets 
and expenditures, 

- by supervising the development of regional standards, 
procedures and practices governing the employment, 
performance, discipline, supervision and transfer of 
staff 5 and 

- by consulting with and resolving problems raised by 
staff associations. 


Organization and Staff s 


The Regional Director reports to the Assistant Deputy 
Minister, i4anpower ^Ottawa), and directs a staff of 
approximately 2,000 employees class.ified in the 
Administrative and Foreign Service and Administrative 
Support categories who are in 75 Canada manpower centres. 


The Director is assisted in his responsibilities by two 
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assistant diractvors and a Dlroctor of Operations, as 
shown on the attached organization chart. Tho Director 
of Operations supervises the staff located in the 75 
Canada Manpower centres. The Assistant Director, 

Staff S-ervices supervises four chiefs who are 
responsible for providing staff services for operational 
support, counselling, manpower training, and vcaation*s.l 
rehabilitation to the Canada nanpower centres. The 
Assistant Director Managenent and Staff Developnent 
Service, provides, these services to the personnel 
supervised by the other Assistant Director and the 
Director of Operations, The regional headquarters 
is in Toronto, 



The Regional Director is responsible for adninistering 
a payroll of $ 14,518,000 and for operational and 
capital funds of $ 89,533,000, 

The Regional Director is required to, engage in extensive 
planning to provide an efficient and effective man- 
power training and placement service in the Ontario 
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Region, For exanplo, the director initiated a systen 
of quarterly branch objectives in the Ontario Region 
designed as a step tovfards a broader system of 
management by obj ectives 5 special contracts to deal 
with "in-indastry'* training administrative costs 
incurred by provincial departments on behalf of the 
Ontario Region in connection with the Occupational 
Training for Mults Prograra^ a program to create 
financial incentives for employers to engage in 
research related to long-range manpower planning to 
support the requirements of the Ontario region for 
knowledge about future labour requirements 5 a personnel 
records system, designed by the Personnel Adviser, 
which will permit fast and accurate retrieval of data 
and inforraation regarding regional staff members 5 and 
plans for a decentralised operations supervisor staff 
in the Ontario Region, 

Decisions and Recpmmendations ; : 

Day-to-day operating decisions- that the Regional 
Director makes respecting the interpretation of the 
, various manpower programs sometimes are in conflict with 
the general education policies of. the Province of 
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Ontario. This may require neetings with deputy 
ministers of provincial departments to explain and defen:! 
actions taken. Inappropriate decisions and recomciendat ions 
can have a serious effect upon relations between the 
Government of 9ri.tario and the Federal Government. They 
also may result in the ineffective placement of labour 
and inability to meet manpov/er demands in areas of 
grox-jth. Decisions are required regarding the a.llocation 
of operational funds between 75 manpower centres and to 
regional pro j ects , The Ontario regional office of the 
Canada Ilanpower Division is the major agency involved 
in co-ordinating the effective use of manpower and 
resources. Ineffective direction of manpower placement 
activity and decisions that fail to the usefulness 

of the various manpower programs substantially limit 
the economic development of Canada and Ontario. 

The Regional Director is requir-d to develop and rccor:m.u:id 
policy changes to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Manpower, 
as the need for policy revisions becomes apparent. It 
may, for example, be necessary to modify training 
program admission requirements, depending upon the skill 
levels of available labour. The Regional Director must 





anticipate the need for policy changes by a continual 
study of labour market conditions and by ciaintahning 
frequent contacts with Ontario Provincial Government 
officials, representatives of industry, and other 
employers. 

The Regional Director also makes regular recomniendations 
to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Manpower, regarding 
establsishment levels, organisation structure and 
budget for the region in relation to program objectives 
and priorities. 

The Regional Director may recommend that the Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Manpower, and the Deputy Minister 
attend meetings in the Ontarion regional office^ which 
will be attended by the Provincial Deputy -..Minister 
of Education and Labour, for the purpose of resolving 
issues of principle regarding specific training programs 
when the training is deened to o.nflist areas of 

provincial concern. 

As head of the largest and most heavily-capitalised 
manpower region in Canada, the Regional Director 
exercises a high degree of influence over the manpower 
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policies of the department, which are applicable to 
all regions in Canada. 

Contacts ; 

Regular contacts are made with the Assistant Deputy 
Minist er 5 Manpower I other assistant deputy ministers 
and directors located in federal government departments, 
the Deputy Ministers of Labour and Sducation for the 
Province of Ontario 5 private employers 5 members of 
Parlianient 5 presidents of unions, employer associations 
and service clubs. Most contacts involve the negotiation 
or administration of manpower cooperative agreements and 
the solving of related administrative problems dealing 
with the spending of ^ 60,000,000 per year. As the 
majority of the Ontario regional staff are in 75 Canada 
manpower centres located throughout the province, and deal 
directly with the public, the impact on the public is 
high. - Consequently, the regional organization is subject 
to considerable public attention and sometimes criticism 
to which the Regional Director must . reply through the use 
of the public information media. The Regional Director' 
sets the performance standards for the services provided 
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by Ills organisation direct to the public, and to Ontario 
provincial governnent departnents, by the quality of 
his perforraance as a nanager. The conplex*^'^'V , size and 
strategic iaportanca of tho industrial cooplex and the 
labour market in Ontario, the largest in Canada, naans that 
many of the contacts made by the Regional Director, if 
iaproperly handled, could result in a sarions loss of 
goodwill and thus affect the ability of the depart nent 
to meet its objectives, not only in Ontario, but . 
thrbughout Canada* 
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B enoh-Mark Posit ian Descript ion 
of ' 

Director,. Division III , 

Br a nqh , 

Treasury Road- becretariat (Rxecutivo Category) 
Levels Senior Rxecubive Officer 2 . 


Ma.jor responsibilities s 


Under the general direction of the Assistant Secretary, 
Program Branch, Treasury Board, directs the activities 
of Division III (Natural Resources and Scientific R-esGarch 
Division) consisting of six financial adninistrat ion 
officers 

- by conducting a continuous evaluation and 
review of project and program subiiissions , 
including short-and long-range plans, main 
and supplooent ary' estinat as 5 establishments, , 
capital and operating budgets, reports and 
memoranda to Cabinet dealing with natural 
resources, regional development and scientific 
research matters, forwarded by five departments 
(Agricult’oro? Energy, Mines and Resources | 

Fisheries 5 Forestry and Rural Developments and 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development)? Atonic 
Energy Control Board? Atonic Energy of Canada Ltd*? 
Fisheries Rcsoarch Board, National Research Council? 
Medical Research Council? and a number of other smaller 
bodies boards and commissions, to determine the 
short -and-long range implications for conformity 
of government policy with the objectives and 
responsibilities of the submitting department, with 
relevant legislation, and with national policy 
objectives such as limitations on antiual or long- 
range budgetary expenditures, 
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-by making recomnenclations to the Assistant Secretary 
Program Branch, about whether departmental proposals 
should be approved, rejected or modified by the 
Treasury Board or the Cabinet , 

- by ensuring that all submissions that require review 
to assess overall policy implications are properly 
referred to other branches of the Treasury Board 
Secretariat or to other departmants, and that the 
information and advice so obtained is properly 
evaluated and used, 

- by advising ministers, the Secretary, Treasury Board, 
and the Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, about 
the content and implications of departmental 
proposals, while attending Cabinet Committee meetings, 

- by briefing the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, 
Program Branch, in preparation for presentation of 
material to the Treasury Board, 

- by attending Treasury Board meetings dealing with 
estimates and program reviews to advise the Secretary, 
Treasury Board", and the Assistant Secretary, Program 
Branch,' and subsequently meeting with the appropriate 
deputy ministers or senior officials of departments 
to in.form thorn of the results of such meetings, 

- by recommending tbe development of criteria for 

Judging departmental programs as outlined in the 
review, ■ ■ 

- by co-ordinating with other directors in the Program 
Branch, submissions that extend into the area of 
their responsibilities, 

- by representing the Treasury Board Secretariat on a 
number of senior departm^tal and inter-depart mental 
committees of deputy minist ers ,. assistant deputy 
ministers and branch directors to advise on the 
development of programs and. to indicate Treasury 
Board policy, 
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-by keaping the staff informed of the budget and 
staffing limitations within which program 
reviews are to be conducted, 

-by ensuring that the staff acquires and utilizes a 
detailed knox\rledge about federal government 
programms in the areas of scientific research, 
resource development and regional development by 
studying submissions and related data and visiting 
assigned departments and ageneies, consulting with 
other officers of the Program Branch who have 
specific knowledge on a particular subject, and 
attending conferences, 

- by ensuring that the staff 'understands and 

utilizes planning, programming and budgeting concepts, 

- by promoting the use of planning, programming ana 
bud g et in g cone ept s in d apart m ent s ; and a g en c i es , and 

- by developing and maintaining effective working 
relations with other directors in the Treasury 
Board Secretariat and with deputy ministers and 
senior officials of other departments, provincial 
governments, municipal governments and private 
business firms. 



The Director, Division III, directs a staff consisting 
of six financial administration officers. The Director 
reports to the Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, who 
reports to the Secretary of the Treasury Board. The 
Program Branch is one of three branches in the Treasury 
Board Secretariat, the other two branches being 
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Policy and I4anagenient Improvement . Division III is 
concerned with natural resources and scientific research. 
The other divisions and their functions are shov;n on tho 
attached chart. The Treasury Board Secretariat is a staff 
organization having no regional offices. 

P lanning ; 

The Director is responsible for encouraging the develop- 
ment and implementation of new planning j programming and 
budgeting ideas? teclmiques and methods for application 
in the Program Branch and the. departments and agencies 
for which he is responsible. The Director is responsible 
for , initial ing and planning new functions such as studies 
of the relationship between research spending and the 
developffi'ant of new toclnicraes and processes; ito assessment 
of whether a common policy and method should be adopted 
for the submission of major construction projects .to the 
Treasury Board for approval in principle is being carried 
out in Division III, The Director is required to provide 
guidance to departments and agencies planning new or 
revised programs rogai’ding such matters as size of' 
programs., amount of funds likely to be, available, timing 
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of submissions 5 and impact on other related programs 
in other functional areas or departments, ilajor 
policy matters are discussed with the Assistant 
Secretary, Program Branch, before ohe Treasury Board 
meetings * 

Decisions s 

The Director is required to decide which submissions 
will require detailed review as opposed to those 
submissions that are routine in nature and can be 
processed on the basis of established precedents or 
approved policy. The Director takes responsibility for 
stating that the submission is routine. Such submissions 
are not reviewed by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary 
and are approved by the Treasury Board without review. 

They often involve an expenditure of several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The Director, acting as a member of a. number of inter- 
departmental co-ordinating cotmaittoes, .such. as the 
Advisory Board on the Fund for Rural Economic Development 
and the Senior Monitoring Committee, on the Queen Elizabeth II 

,, Telescope / 
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Telescope, composed of deputy ministers and other senior 
officials of departments, exorcises full authority to 
decide on alternative courses of nction during the 
course of these meetings. In most instances, these 
decisions are final, although some may require a 
submission to Treasury Board for ratification. Decisions 
made by the Director at these meetings include such matters 
as timing of jnajor construction projects, level and 
duration of funding and selection of alternative program 
priorities. 

The Director is responsible for the effective operation 
of Program Division III, and thus makes decisions daily 
regarding the courses of action to be taken on 
particular operational problems such as the order in 
which submissions are to be reviewed, extent of arialysis, 
and wMch officers should make field trips. 



The Director mkes recommendations to the Assistant 
Secretary, Program Branch, to accept, reject or modify 
submissions received from departments' ahd agencies before 
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review by the Treasury Board, Major submissions are 
often sent by departments to a Cabinet Committee where, 
the Director, in attendance, iray make recommendations 
to the ministers present as to he disposition of the 
proposals before the meeting or suggest that the 
submission be referred to the Treasury Board for detailed 
review and decision. The Director may also recommend 
that such submissions req,uire farther review by a body 
such as the Science Secretariat , for example, or that 
they require some input by other departments or 
agencies. The final review would be made by the 
Director and his staff and forwarded to the Assistant 
Secretary, Program Branch, with appropriate 
recommendations for presentation to the Treasury Board 
and reference back to Cabinet. Similar recommendations 
are made by the Director in respect of such matters 
aS program reviews, main and supplementary estimates and 
establishment levels of the departments and agencies 
for, which he is responsible. 

Owing to the high dollar value of. submissions and. their 
strategic nature in such areas as, the funding of basic 
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and. applied research, the penalties related 
to incorrect recommendations are high, RecomL.endations 
can result directly in the cancellation of expensive 
and highly controversial pro j ects fraught with 
political implications and repercussions, and often 
affecting relations with provincial and uiunicipal 
governments, and occasionally foreign governments. 

The Director is required to recoranend the rejection 
of lower-priority submissions, many very worthy and 
feasible, that cannot be approved because of lack of 
sufficient fands. At all times the Director is required 
to ensure that the Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, 
is thoroughly informed and aware of the consequences 
of alternative courses of acticn. A series of 
recommendations made over a period of time can 
positively or adversely affect national programs of 
scientific research, regional development ahd resources 
development. Many recommendations regarding advanced 
scientific projects or new resources development 
programs are made extremely complex by a. lack of 
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pablislied literature, past precedent or consulting advice. 
The Director is then required to exercise his best 
judgment in deciding on the appropriate reaction to the 
r ecommendat ions i 

Co -.ordination ; 

Most contacts are made with diroators of branches, assistant 
deputy minister, deputy ministers and occasionally ministers 
in federal, provincial and municipal governments . These 
contacts usually involve the development of recommendations 
leading to the expenditure of large sums of money in fields 
affecting different levels of government and private 
industry. The complex nature of such subj acts as scientific 
research and resource development necessarily involves 
many agencies of government. The Director therefore is a 
member of various inter -depart mental coordinating 
committees such as the Advisory Board on the Fund for 
Rural Economic Development, now capitalized at ^300,000,000 
and instituted to provide massive assistance to under- 
developed rural regions. Recommendations made by the 
Director to this Committee regarding ^at he will 
support affect^ the nature and pace of .'d-evolopment of 



particular regions in Canada 


Suggestions and recommendations made by the Director 
in respect of new planning, progranuning and budgeting 
techniques particularly suited to the Canadian 
Government system include an understanding of related 
management techniques and methods such as computer 
technology, delegation of responsibility, financial 
analysis and critical path planning, and must constantly 
take into account the diversity of government operations 
and the desirability of co-ordinating efforts in 
different areas of government in order to make the 
best use of limited financial and human resources. 
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Map or Besoonsibilit ies t 


Under the general direction of the Assistant Depaty 
Minister, Air Services, directs the administration 
of the Meteorological Branch, which is engaged in 
■providing meteorological and ice services designed 
to support Canada's economic growth and meet Canada's 
domestic needs and international obligations for 
met eorolrvical information and ice information 

- by co-ordinating the work of six division chiefs 
who supervise approximately 830 eEiployees and 

who control annual operating budgets of approximately 
^11,200, 000 and annual capital budgets of 
apprd^'inat oly 8^1,250,000, 

- by exercising f'unctional control over those 
meteorological activities that are under the line 
management control of Air or Marine Services, 
which require the services of approximately 
1,300 full-time branch onployees, 500 employees of 
the felecomnunications and Electronics Branch 

and Marine Services who participate in weather 
acquisition programs, 250 part-time employees, 

1,700' voluntary weather observers., and officers 
of 130 ocean-going and Great Lakes ships providing 
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weather information, and which have annual 
operating and capital budgets of approximately 
$'11,300,000 ^1,550,000 respectively* 

by providing meteorological support to the 
D-epartment of National Defence by assigning 
Meteorological Branch resoiirces including 
approximately 165 full-time personnel and the 
expenditure of $'1,700,000 in annual operating 
funds, and by providing advice and guidance on 
approved meteorological procedures and standards, 

by conducting and supporting research in 
meteorology and related sciences to contribute to 
the development of knowledge in this area and to 
increase the usefulness of meteorological data in 
such fields as agriculture, aviation, forestry and 
hydrology, 

by developing nes^/, or changing existing policies, 
procscedures and standards related to meteorological 
and ice services, and recommending, nar or revised 
policies, through maintenance of an awareness of 
rapidly changing technological developments in 
meteorology and related sciences and assessment of 
the applicability of these developments to branch 
operations , 

by preparing long-range plans and budget proposals 
through review and analysis of documentation 
originated by ilir Services regions and headquarters, 
and by establishing priorities, as necessary, in 
keeping with known financial and establishment 
targets, and 

by performing other related duties such as 
controlling developmont prot^rams and establishing 
standards for the utilization of branch personnel 
resources I maintaining a hi, '^-quality sciantific 
environment in the branch 5 maintaining liaison with 
Canadian universities^ providing ".advice, support and 
guidance on meteorological and allied matters within 
the Federal Government and to. agencies outside the 

... .Federal / 
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- Federal Government , participating, sapporting and 
co-operating in joint scientific 'jnd art akin gs with 
Cansidian agencies outside the branch; and by acting 
as permanent representative for Canada to the World 
Met eo rol o p 1 cal Or ganiz at ion , 

Organization and Staffs 

The Director reports to the Assistant Deputy Minister, 

Air Services, is directly responsible for a staff of 
approximately 830 eraployees in the Meteorological 
Branch Headquarters 3 and exercises functional control 
over those meteorological activities that are under the 
line management control of regional directors in Air 
Services or other managers in Air or Marine Services. 

The headquarters organization is shown on the attached 
chart . 

The branch operates under a system known as the Single 
Service System whereby the branch is responsible for 
the provision of meteorological service where public 
interest or public safety is involved. Such responsibility 
includes direct cooperation with other federal government 
departments, provincial government departments, counties, 
municipalities, 'universities and, 'research councils. 
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Service- is provided to all forms of public transportation 
(including airlines , rail-vjays , marine and metropolitan 
transportation systems) on the grounds of public safety, 
necessity and convenience, and to private companies 
on the basis of indirect benefit to the general public 
on the grounds of public safety, necessity and 
convenience* 

The Meteorological Branch has broad ■ responsibilities for 
the provision of meteorological service for the benefit 
of the people of Canada through the application and 
extension of all aspects of atmospheric science* In 
addition, by direction, the branch undertakes 
responsibilities concerning allied scientific fields. 

To carry out the foregoing responsibilities, the 
Director is responsible for the acquisition, collection, 
processing, adaptation and distribution of meteorological 
information. The major portion of the branch effort 
is directed tov/ards the establisiimont , operatico, 
maintenance and support of these facilities. 

The Director is responsible for promoting, assisting 
and encouraging research in meteorology and allied 
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scientific fields condactacl by agai'icies outside the 
Meteorological Branch, 


The Director is also rovsoonsible f-or directing the 


operation of the Central .'inalysis Officeythe National 
Climatological Centro^ various programs of assistancej 
promotion and encouragement of research in met 00 role. gy . 
and allied scientific fields that are conducted by 
ag'encies outside the Meteorological Branchy the operation 
of the joint Arctic v/eather stations in cooperation with 
the United States Weather Bureau and in accordance with 
the int er- government al agreement covering this j oint 
operation, and other major meteorological activities that 
are under the line management control of regions or are 
located elsew'here in Air or Marine Services, such as the 
operation of synoptic scale data acquisition, net x^orhs , the 
operation of weather centrals, weather offices, the high- 
level forecast centres, various data acquisition net-works , 
regional communications facilities, and meteorological 
• 1 jmlnihi0::act iyit^iih;;lpeat;edl:ih:; .r.Bgion 
Services Training School, Branch .headquart ers is in 
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The Meteorological Branch personnel establishment 
(full-time) is made up of - , 


Scientific and Professional o3S 

hdrfiinistrat ive & Foreign Service 15 

Technical 1,583 

iidministrative Support 4 02 

Operational 20 

2 5 362 


The Director has line authority over approximately 
830 full-tiiiie employees and exercises functional 
supervision over appro xiD»tely 1,800 full-time employees 
under the line managenent control of the regional 
directors, hir Services, or other managers in Air 
or Marine Services, In addition, 250 part-time employees 
1,700 voluntary weather observers , and officers of ' 

130 ocean-going and Great Lakes ships v/ho provide 
weather inforraat ion to the Meteorological Branch require 
technical direction from the branch. ' 

The Director is responsible for, controlling annual 
operating budgets of approximately .^11,200, 000 and anmual 
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capital budgets of approximately 1 5 250, 000 5 providing 

functional guidance to other branches having meteorological 
operations and who control annual operating budgets for 
meteorology of $ lijSOOjOOO and capital budgets of $ IjSSOjOOO; 
assigning Meteorological Branch resources to the department 
of National Defence with an annual operating budget of 
S' 1 3 7 OO 5 000 5 and providing services and guiding- research 
activities in other meteorological endeavours requiring 
additional operating and capital budgets extended to millions 
of dollars. 

Plannin g; 

Tho Meteorological Branch’ is responsible for providing 
meteorological services for the benefit of the people of 
Canada through the application and extension of all aspects 
of atmospheric science. In addition} it is responsible for 
the provision of ice information to support marine operations 
in Canadian navigable \fatersf Accordingly, plans developed 
by the Director usually have national and., in some cases, 
international implications. The Director is responsible 
for adapting the results of -recent scientific and technological 
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d eveloprueiit as applicable to tr e Meteorological Branchj 
sacli as eqaipment designed to acquire, disseminate and 
use meteorological and ice services data obtained from 


satellites I electronic computer tec' niques and equipment 5 
automated comeiunicat ions and data recording equipment, 
and meteorological data obtained from liigh-alt it ued rockets. 
The Director is responsible for making plans to increase 
the effective use of professional and technical manpov/er. 
is part of the Director's responsibilities for participating 
in the Canadian National Committee for the luternational 
Hydrologic Decade and the Int ernat ional Biological Program, 
he makes extensive contributions to national planning and 
selects and incorporates appropriate segments, of the plans 
into the progrsims of the branch. The Director is 
developing a strategic plan for the use by Canada of the 
products of the World Meteorological Centre (Washington), 
which is one of the three world centres operated, or 
to be operated, as part of the World Weather Watch, The 
Director is participating in tine planning to^ provide ■ 
revised guide-lines for a division: of . responsibility 
between federal-provincial and other interests engaged in 
providing meteorological support in such areas as 
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agricaltar-Sj forestry, hydrology aiid recreation. The 
Director plans research aiid deveiopraent programs such as 
hall research, ozone research, and amultitude of other 
specific sciantific research and development projects ’ 
r^rtaining to the meteorological and ice information field 
and ’;/hich have national significance for Canada* 

Decisions and Recommendations s 

The Director is required to make decisions regarding 
scientific matters such as the incorporatiGn of recent 
scientific developments into training programs, 
meteorological data acquisition teclmiques, climatology 
and forecasting procedures?, personnel mnagement matters 
in accordance with current delegation of authority 
docuiuents”, and financial managerrient matters in accordance 
with authorities delegated on behalf of the Minister 
or Deputy Minist er 5 professional, t eclmical ■ and management 
personnel \\rho should be recommended for annual training 
programmes 5 and various strategic plans relat ed to the use 
of advanced meteorological equipment. 

The Director is required to make recoteiriendatlons regarding 
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the nature and level of the branch’s participation in 
international sciaitific programs such as the International 
Hydrologic Decade. Ke makes recomaendat ions regarding the 
role of the Meteorological Branch in providing services 
to federal and provincial governraent departments. The 
recomiaendations that he makes respecting policy matt ers subiect 
to official votes by member states of the World Meteorological 
Organisation normally require approval by Depart merit of 
Transport and Department of External Iffairs but may also 
involve one or- more other federal departments. 

The Director, through his staff, exercises responsibilities 
for tlio provision of meteorological . services to the 
publiv, to marine, civil and military aviation and to 
industry and commerce tiirougii the application and 
extension of all aspects of atmospheric science, and by 
observing, reporting and. forecasting sea ice .conditions 
and recoimnendations regarding the effectiveness of the 
meteorological support services- pTovidoi have- far-reaching 
implications, owing to the impact of atmospheric phenomena 
on a wide spectrum of human activity. in Canada, Decisions 

..and recommendations / 
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and r ecomniandat ions made by the Director must take 
into acco'ont relevant scientific considerations in a 
rapidly advancing field together with ap-to~date 
management principles appropriate to tlie operation 
of a scientific organisation v;itliin the Federal 
Government , 


Cfintact^s 

The Director has regular contacts v/ith the Deputy 
Minister, assistant deputy ministers and branch 
directors in the department | the Scientific Vice- 
President of the National 'Research Council 5 the President 
of the Research Council of iJLbert a, f senior professors 
of Meteorology at various Canadian universities 5 the 
DirectorGeneral, Operational Services and Survey, in 
the Department of National Defence, the Secretary 
General of the World Meteorological Organization 5 
administrators concerned with meteorological affairs 
in the Department of Commerce, Washington D.C.5 and the 
Director General, Met erological Office, United Kingdom, 
Because of the extensive functional responsibilities 
exercised by tile Director In respect, of regular and 
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volant 381 - meterological staff located 
of tie Department of Transport j and ii 
and private organisations tliroagliout < 
'^forldj the Director contribates signi'J 
development of meteorological and ice 
work in Canada and abroad., 

• ’-X’; 
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